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JOHN P. JONES, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FOR NEVADA. 


Fes gentleman has a large development | ample health and sustaining power. He 
of the vital system, which gives him ! has a large brain, but there is body enough 
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to give it abundant support. He inherits 
many of his qualities from the mother’s side 
of the family, as indicated by the compara- 
tive smallness of the features, fineness of 
the skin, and a certain delicate type of face 
The anterior half 
of the brain is also like that of the mother, 
hence he has an intuitive appreciation of 


and expression of eye. 


the facts of surrounding life. He is less in- 
clined to dry, hard, logical thinking than he 
is to those impulsive, intuitive impressions 
which seem to lead a man in this way or 
that without any apparent reason, and 
his first impressions 
best. If he has any doubt as to what 
he should do, he should not act, but wait 
until he feels certain. 


are generally his 


If he were a lawyer 
in practice at the bar, he would have occur 
to him while speaking, the clearest and 
wisest thoughts which he ever would pre- 
sent concerning the case. He is not one 
who can lazily sit down and think out long 
speeches, but is more inclined to make up 
his speech, so far as words are concerned, 
as he goes along, and would be guided by 
his impulses and surroundings as to his 
method of expression. As a business man, 
the clearest and best impressions he ever 
has come to him like flashes of light, intu- 
itively, and sometimes he is obliged to study 
to think out the logic of the proposed course 
to see whether it comports with what he 
knows before he consents to act upon it. 
He therefore has a quick judgment in busi- 
ness matters ; is prompt in deciding impor- 
tant questions; usually decides first, and 
hunts for reasons afterward ; and his suc- 
cess in life depends more upon this impul- 
sive sense than upon hard, systematic think- 
ing. He is ingenious, and would have suc- 
ceeded well in mechanism. He has force 
of character when aroused to effort; is 
He 
has a good share of Acquisitiveness and 


strong in thought and in execution. 





the appreciation of property, but he has 
sympathy, sociability, and that kind of 
cordial feeling which makes it pretty easy 
for him to spend money among his friends. 
In social life he should be known as a boon 
companion, witty, full of interesting con- 
He is 


very fond of society, full of friendly and 


versation and impressive incident. 


affectionate feeling ; mak<s himself accept- 
able to childhood and womanhood ; and in- 
heriting, as he does from his mother, so 
much of womanly tenderness in his whole 
composition, he listens graciously to those 
who need his counsels or his assistance ; 
and though he may not always conform to 
the requests made to him, he will at least 
be genial and kindly. In social and do- 
mestic circles: he exercises a leading as 
It is diffi- 
cult for him to say zo even when he ought 


well as a cementing influence. 


to; and people who know him, when they 
need an important service, seek him. He 
is polite and respectful toward those he 
esteems, and he is quite easily influenced 
by those who have a right to claim his 
sympathy and his assistance or his co-op- 
eration. If peofle meet him fairly, hon- 
orably, justly, he will not be otherwise than 
frank, open, generous, hearty, and co-oper- 


ative. He is not one of the cold, distant, 


dignified kind of people who are hard to 


approach, and dry and unsympathetic in 
manner. Among the professions, medicine 
would have been one of the best fields for 
him. He would succeed also in the law, 
and-should be an excellent speaker if train- 
ed in that direction. 

The whole organization of head, face, 
body, and neck indicates massiveness, 
strength, breadth of feeling and character, 
and power to back up the purposes; and 
though his mind acts rapidly, he has method 
and system in whatever he thinks and does. 
His judgment of strangers is good, rarely mis- 
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capability. When, however, he becomes in- 
timate with people, there is a disposition to 
lose his critical impressions; for by allow- 
ing himself to become friendly and sympa- 
thetical, his power to say no, and to keep 
them at a distance, is weakened; thus he 
may almost forget that he had entertained a 
prejudice against a person. While we give 
him credit for having an immense fund of 
geniality and good-nature, we judge him to 
be high-tempered and strong in his anger 
when it is thoroughly aroused. He is not 
likely to forget a favor, nor does he forget 
an injury easily. 

His memory is excellent with regard to 
matters and things in general, and especi- 
ally good respecting his own experience 


and business operations; as a scholar, he 


would have shown remarkable memory of 
languages. 


Joun P. JONES was born in England, on 
the Wye River, January 27, 1829. He was 
the fifth child of a family of thirteen ; and 
his fine intellectual and physical develop- 
ments show that rare endowments of 
genius are not reserved for small families. 
As the question of ancestral descent is not 
one of importance to the American people, 
we will not trace it in this instance further 
than to say that the Senator is principally 
of Welsh extraction, but combines the Celtic 
with the Saxon race in sufficient proportion 
to unite the quick and intuitive percep- 
tions of the one, with the courage, bravery, 
and moral hardihood of the others. 

The family came to America in the year 
1830, our distinguished statesman crossing 
the Atlantic for the first and only time at 
the age of eighteen months, 

On being asked if he intended to visit 
the late Exposition at Paris, he replied: “I 
do not; between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Slopes, America furnishes ample scope for 
my ambition.” In this particular he dif- 
fers materially from many a native-born 
American. 
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In the fall of 1831 his father settled with 
his family in Cleveland, Ohio, where his 
children were raised and educated. 

The subject of this sketch was a boy of 
peculiar brilliance, and his preceptor, the 
Hon. Andrew Freese, of Cleveland, made 
frequent calls upon the father, urging upon 
him the importance of affording the am- 
bitious boy a collegiate education. 

Young Jones’ ambition, however, did not 
lead him to desire the life of a college stu- 
dent, neither did his father’s pecuniary 
resources favor the scheme. He preferred 
instead the university of nature, with its 
mountain gorges and passes, its subter- 
ranean vaults and snow-capped mountains, 
its mirrored lakes and eternal hills, with 
people, things, and passing events for a 
faculty. 

In 1849, in company with a brother next 
younger than himself, he took passage in 
the staunch sailing craft Eureka, a weather- 
worn lake barge, small enough to pass the 
locks of the Welland Canal before they 
were enlarged, and sailed through this nar- 
row outlet into the St. Lawrence, out to 
the sea, thence around Cape Horn to the 
Golden Gate. 

He went into the mines, and with his 
own pick and hoe dug out a fortune. After 
following this wild and romantic life for 
ten years or more, he came to the surface 
not only a millionaire, and therefore well 
qualified, according to American fashions, 
to be a political potentate, but a polished 


shaft fitted to adorn a choice niche in the 


social temple. 

On being asked how he came to retain 
so much of the culture of other days 
through all this long experience of rude life 
in a miners’ camp, he replied: “ Manners 
are simply the outgrowth of heart impulses. 
If the heart be kind, the outward actions 
will never be rude or selfish. If I have any 
merit in this respect, it arises from an un- 
selfish desire to better the condition of 
others. Besides, I was spared by nature 
an undue amount of egotism, which, I 
think, helps me more than anything else. 
The reason so many appear to disadvantage 
is on account of their unbearable conceit— 
their supreme love of self.” 
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Concerning his school life, Mr. Freese, 
of Cleveland, once his preceptor, writes: 

“John P. Jones was for some time a 
pupil of mine. He came into my depart- 
ment—the High-School—when about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. 1 had noticed him 
frequently in the schools below. 1 could 
not help noticing him, for he was a rare 
specimen of a boy, finely developed phys- 
ically, and not one in a thousand had a face 
so intelligent. 

“In the High-School he acquired every- 
thing with great ease. He delighted in 
studies that taxed the reasoning powers. 
Geometry, I remember, was his favorite 
branch of mathematics. 

“ He was always poring over some volume 
of history; in other words, searching for 
proof against the day when the ‘question’ 
was to be discussed by the debating class. 
I distinctly remember that no boy in school 
was a match for him in these polemical con- 
tests. I think he knew ‘ Plutarch’s Lives’ 
by heart. He would commit and declaim 
passages from English and American writ- 
ers with the ease and eloquence of a prac- 
tical orator. His appreciation of these 
passages—their historical bearing—was al- 
ways entirely beyond the conception of 
them reached by erdinary High-School stu- 
dents. His thought was simply prodigious. 
He was a great and noble-hearted boy 
He was remarkable in this feature of his 
character. He was as kind and tender in 
his feelings as a girl. I can not emphasize 
too strongly his kindness of heart, his quick 
perceptions, and hatred of wrong. He de- 
spised—terrzbly despised—a mean act. He 
was too proud to do a mean thing himself. 
I will further say that teachers never helped 
him. He got along, and would have suc- 
ceeded had there been no teachers or 
schools.” 

His father brought with him considerable 
means when he came to this country, but 
lost most of it in the common crash of ’37. 
He had a large family, but he would not 
allow one of the number to leave the pa- 
ternal roof until qualified by age and edu- 
cation to go out ito the world and bat- 
tle with the vicissitudes of fortune suc- 
cessfully. To maintain and educate such a 
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family was no light task. At an early age 
the hero of this sketch felt that it was his 
place not only to lighten the burden by tak- 
ing care of himself, but also to assist in the 
general expense. Accordingly he started 
out on the beaten track so universally tried 
by ambitious young men, viz., to look for a 
situation ! 

He walked the streets of Cleveland till 
his feet were sore, and then abandoning the 
undertaking, he remarked to his father with 
characteristic force, “J will make the sit- 
uation.” 

When a young man arrives at such a 
conclusion, his friends may rest assured 
that something will be done. One day soon 
after this event he called on his preceptor, 
to whom he was strongly attached, and said, 
“T leave for California to-morrow.” 

Of this visit Mr. Freese writes as follows : 
“T shall never forget this interview or the 
manly resolution of the boy as he said, ‘1 
shall not return to Cleveland until I have 
inscribed my name high on the roll of hon- 
or, or acquired a fortune equal to that pos- 
sessed by any man who has ever refused me 
a place in his store or counting-room.’ 

“I did not see him for a quarter of 
a century, when he again visited at my 
house. He was then a man of wealth, and 
a member of the United States Senate. He 
spoke as unobtrusively of himself as when a 
boy with limited means, but manly purpose, 
he bade me adieu, and left for the unfre- 
| quented Pacific Coast, to do and dare in 
the world’s great enterprises. In naught 
did he seem changed, except that the pre- 
cocious boy had matured into the superb 
man who now adorns our national courts.”’ 

“Honor,” not fame, has been his ambition 
through life. While many a man similarly 
situated uses his office as an advertising 
scheme for a first-class Attorneyship, Sen- 
ator Jones has ever regarded such measures 
as venal and dishonorable in the extreme. 
In all matters of legislation his course is 
frank, open, and above-board. He scorns 
the wily, tricky, wire-pulling scheme of the 
politician, and is no favorite with the lobby- 
ist. When he once decides that a measure 
is right, he advocates it boldly, and seldom 
capitulates to the opposition. He never 
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espouses a cause till he has the support of 
truth and conviction on his side; then he 
. has no need of resorting to deception. 

The trait of character that showed itself 
in early manhood when he said, “I will 
make the situation,” has followed him 
through life. In politics, as in everything 
he undertakes, he is a leader. In en- 
thusiasm he is equal to the artist or poet. 
When an idea once presents itself as prac- 
tical and important—emphatically the thing 
for the time—it possesses him completely. 
It is the last thing thought of on retiring, 
and the first that fills his mind upon awak- 
ing; and should the goddess of sleep for- 
sake him in the night-time, the picture as- 
sumes exaggerated proportions and height- 
ened color. For its accomplishment he 
spares neither labor, research, nor money. 

It matters little what the controlling sub- 
ject may be, whether the acquiring of a 
fortune, the invention of a piece of machin- 
ery, the development of a mine, or the 
triumph of some beneficent act of legisla- 
tion. At one time he thought he had found 


a rich gold vein, and he spent $700,000 in 


proving the fact. This money, so far as 
the working of the mine is concerned, is 
now all idle carital, and will remain so until 
the condition of the country is different. 
Probably no man in Congress has so much 
reason to desire to place the metals at 
premium, especially gold, and keep them 
there. But he says he does not love money 
quite well enough to sacrifice the interests 
of such a nation as this for a little petty 
gain ; that there are forty millions of human 
beings who just as greatly desire and are as 
much entitled to prosperity; and that when 
all the people are prosperous, the chances 
are best for a man to make money; if not 
by selling gold at a premium, in a thousand 
other ways far more legitimate and equally 
remunerative. 

At another time he conceived the project 
ot manufacturing artificial ice, and on the 
invention and construction of a machine 
spent an enormous amount of thought, as 
well as several hundred thousand dollars 
of money. But it is now a practical success, 
and likely some day to reimburse its invent- 
or and patron. 





The first great problem with which he 
busied himself was the acquisition of a for- 
tune; yet he is by no means a sordid lover 
of money, for the natural impulses of his 
nature are stronger in the direction of giv- 
ing than acquiring. But he said: ‘A com- 
petency I must have as a basis of action. 
Now, I am not going to devote my life to 
the narrow, scheming speculations of simply 
making money and finally leave it for some 
one to spend when I am dead. Money is a 
means, not an end; and I intend to acquire 
enough of it to answer my purposes in the 
briefest possible time consistent with hon- 
esty and fair dealing among my fellows.” 

In matters of legislation he usually busies 
himself with generic problems. There are 
always plenty of men good at following out 
the details of some petty scheme which 
other minds have reduced to practice ; but 
there are so very few who are willing to 
venture upon new and untried fields that he 
makes this work his special duty; and it 
often requires as much courage and bravery 
to be the pioneer advocate of a new idea as 
the pioneer settler of a new territory. 

On arriving in California, he spent thirty 
days in the Custom-house. This did not 
suit him. He was subject to dictation, and 
desired freedom from restraint. He believed 
himself more capable of marking out his 
own course of conduct than a set of Gov- 
ernment officials were of doing it for him. 
He went into the mountains, and there, 
without any assistance from the Govern- 
ment, or any gambling in stocks, from their 
golden sands exhumed a fortune. 

He was at one time a partner of Alvinso 
Hayward, one of the great money kings of 
California. Through his skill and ability in 
developing the mines of Crown Point and 
Yellow Jacket, an immense gain was real- 
ized by the firm. This partnership soon 
became unsatisfactory to the junior partner 
and was summarily dissolved. 

He was also for a time Director of the 
Bank of California. In 1863 he was elected 
a member of the State Senate, which posi- 
tion he filled two consecutive terms. In 1867 
he made the canvass cf California for Lieu- 
tenant-Goverhor on the Republican ticket, 
the whole of which ticket was defeated, 
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In the same year he went to Nevada to 
superintend the work of the Panamint 
Mine, which proved another rich vein. He 
was the following year sent to the Legis- 
lature of that new, but rapidly-growing 
State, in which capacity he continued to 
serve until 1873, when he was elected to 
the Senate of the United States. 

At that time his fortune was estimated at 
several millions of dollars. He soon found 
his property subject to the common shrink- 
age in value, and his business enterprises 
suffering from the general depression. His 
philosophic mind at once took up the sub- 
ject, and he determined to go to the foun- 
dation for a cause. In 1874 he had got so 
far with his subject as to understand that it 
was, in some way, the result of our false 
monetary system, and he jumped at the 
conclusion that it came from the use of an 
irredeemable paper currency. 

His sterling integrity and practical faith 
in just weights and measures led him to 
adopt, without question, the gold standard, 
and he brought all his mental strength to 
bear on the question, and prepared and de- 
livered in the United States Senate what is 
considered the ablest speech ever made be- 
fore that honorable body in favor of “ hard 
money.” 


In January, 1875, the Resumption Act | 


was passed, and for a time this disciple of 
the Sierras confidently looked for a speedy 
return to prosperity. As this era did not 
dawn upon the people, but the distress be- 
came daily more and more excruciating, he 
reviewed his old reasonings, and conclud- 
ed that we had not yet arrived at either 
the correct theory or practice. He then 


entertained the belief that the demonetiza- | 


tion of one of the precious metals, and 


thereby destroying half of the coin basis, | 


was the cause of the situation. Accord- 
ingly he recommended the appointment of 
a Silver Commission to investigate this ques- 
tion, which Commission was appointed by 
Congress in August, 1876, and of which he 
was a member. In hs further deliberations 
upon the great question of the currency, he 
found occasion to modify his former views, 
and came to the conclusion that in neither 


vested the proper measure of a nation’s 


wealth ; and before the work of this Com- 
mission was ended he announced unquali- 
fiedly his faith in a just and uniform paper , 
currency, based upon all the wealth of the 
nation, and not upon any one or two limited 
productions. 

In the recent memorable conflict between 
the two metals in their struggle for suprem- 
acy, Senator Jones planted himself firmly 
on the side of the deposed metal, and prob- 
ably to his vigorous effort, as much as to 
any one man, is due the success of the silver 
agitation. 

Senator Jones enjoys the questionable 
honor of having made two of the ablest 
speeches ever delivered in the Senate 
Chamber, both for and against specie re- 
sumption. In this matter, however, he is 
not charged, even by his enemies, with hav- 
ing changed as a policy-seeker or time- 
server. All who know him award him the 
credit of having followed his convictions, 
and that his radically different views at the 
different times specified are the result of re- 
flection and growth rather than turning with 
a popular tide. In fact, he had no tide to 
turn with. He came to his present stand- 
point against wind and tide, yet he brought 
a large following with him. 

Next to the financial movement, the great 
work that obtains his consideration is the 
| question of Chinese emigration. This, he 
believes, augurs great danger to the Repub- 
| lic, and should be fully and forever checked, 
| as, in his opinion, the broadcast settlement 
| of the Chinese in America would be entirely 
incompatible with the spirit and progress of 
| American civilization, 
| Senator Jones has recently been elected 
| to a second term in the United States 
| Senate, which he will enter March 4, 1879, 

having received not only the entire vote of 
| his own party, but a majority of the votes 
| of all other parties. 

Besides his good fortune politically, on 
| the very eve of his late election, by an un- 
| expected rise in mining stock, he retrieved 


| nearly half his lost fortune, realizing a round 
| million by a single throw of the speculative 


dice. 





— cen®----Queeesense 


| There 4 a rosy tint at dawn that flies the brighter 
ay; 

| A sound of innocence and joy when children 

| shout at play ; 


| A laughing breeze at dewy morn that faints with 
of the precious metals had the Creator | , mr... ; 


try noon ; 
r veil that softest hangs around the maiden 


! moon. 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER X1.—Continued. 


QUALITY, ITS NATURE AND INFLUENCE, 


AVING observed the general size 
of the head, the next point to be 


considered is the Quality of the organi- | 


zation, the chief influence which modi- 
fies the effect of mere size. 
Some phrenologists of eminence regard 


| develop into predominance the Motive 
| element, which before was less strongly 
expressed than the Mental or Vital. 
An organization like that represented 
| by Fig. 94, in which the balance of 
temperament is nearly perfect, would, 


this as mainly a matter of temperament, | under conditions like those just indi- 
and treat it as the resultant or ensemd/e | cated, show in time a predominance of 
of the Vital, Motive, and Mental temper- | the temperament whose development 


aments. 
it with the tempera- 
ments at times. We 
can not, however, thus 
consider Quality; for 
in our experience it 
assumes a relation 
much closer to the 
personal life—to the 


individual entity—than 
that occupied by the 


mere physiology. It 
is certainly exhibited 
by and through the 
material organization, 
but issomething behind 
or fundamental to or- 
ganization. It de- 
clares the inner nat- 
ure, the inherited con- 
stitutional texture or 
calibre of the man 
or woman, and according to its degree 


of refinement contributes to his capabil- | 


ity of culture, his facultative readiness 
and adaptation. Habit and training may 
modify temperament to the extent of 
even changing entirely the original com- 
bination, A studious, reflective life 
may render the Mental element, once 
subordinate in its physical expression 
to the Motive or Vital, superior to both, 
and an out-of-door mechanical life may 


Even Mr. Combe confounds | had been specially promoted. 


But the 


Fig. 94.—Gen. NEGLEY. 


Quality is not readily susceptible to 
training or habit; it rather gives tone 
| and direction to a person’s mental life— 
to his habit and pursuit, and indicates 
itself in the manner, the thought, the 
language. In substantial agreement 
with this view we find Mr. O. S. Fow- 
ler thus emphatically declaring himself: 

“ Hereditary organic Quality is the 
first, basilar and all-potent condition of 
all power or function, all happiness, all 
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everything. This is congenital—is im- 
parted by the parentage along with 
life itself, of which it is the paramount 
condition and instrumentality. It de- 
pends mainly on the original nature of 
the parents, yet partly also on their 
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Fig. 95.—Motive Temperament, Fine Quatirty. 


existing states of body, mind, and health, 
their mutual love or want of it, and on 
other like primal, life conditions and 
causes. It lies behind and beiow, and 
is infinitely more potential ihan educa- 
tion, and all associations and surround- 
ing circumstances. 

“This condition can not well be de- 
scribed, hardly engraved, but it is easily 
perceived by a practiced eye. It is 
quite analogous to temperament, on 
which little has yet been written, but 
lies behind and below all temperaments ; 
is, indeed, their determining cause.”* 

A much later utterance is that of 
Mr. Nicholas Morgan, in a late work, 
viz.: “Quality of brain is likewise a 
measure of power. This fact has forced 
itself on the attention of medico- psy- 
chologists; and few, if any, would at- 
tempt to gainsay it. Persons having 
heads of like size and form do not pos- 
sess equal mental power if the Quality 


® “ Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physiology,” 
p. tr. 





of their brains be dissimilar. In fact, 
small-headed individuals, in cunse- 
quence of having brains of finer text- 
ure, are often observed to far outstrip 
others in power of mind whose heads 
are much larger.”’+ 

It will not serve to refer high Quality 
to the Mental temperament, as some are 
inclined to do, since we find great dif- 
ferences among individuals alike char- 
acterized by a predominance of the 
Mental temperament, differences in 
texture, activity, apprehension, in every- 
thing, in fact, which relates to mentality. 
Again, if the Mental temperament lay 
at the basis of Quality, how is it that 
we sometimes find persons in whom 
the Motive temperament predominates, 
who, nevertheless, impress us by their 
fineness of organic fiber, by their 
Quality, and who evince superiority in 
almost every way to others in whom 
the Mental temperament is evidently 
strongest? In Figs. 95 and 96 we have 
two phases of the Motive temperament, 


Fig. 96.—Motive Temperament, Low Quanity. 


both indicating it as predominant in 
the physiology, but observe the marked 
difference in its expression; in Fig. 96 
it appears rudely and coarsely defined, 
evincing a low order of mentality, a 
mean, boorish origin. In Fig. 95 it is 
associated with refinement and deli- 


+ © The Skull and Brain,” p. 131. 
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cacy, at once impressing the observer 
with the thought: This man comes of 
good stock, and is highly bred. 

We know that a balance of the tem- 
peraments is contributory to the best 
results in human endeavor, and wher- 


ISS . 
hig. 97.—Henry Cray. 


ever such a balance occurs, if Quality 
proceeds from temperamental combi- 
nation, we should look for the highest 
order of Quality, but we do not find 
such an association to be the rule by 
any means. Cases of temperamental 
balance are rare, yet, when found, ex- 
hibit wide variations in degree of men- 
tal capacity and constitutional refine- 
ment. See Figs. 97 and 98, for exam- 
ples of well-balanced temperament, with 
differences in Quality. 


In the endeavor to form a compara- 


tive estimate of Quality we consider 
the texture of the skin, the clearness 
of the eyes, the character of the hair, 
the symmetry and harmony of the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, the tone and 
bearing. A high endowment of this 
native family element is denoted by a 








pervading fineness of fiber, with elas- 
ticity, both mental and physical, ease 
of cerebral action, directness and facil- 
ity in adapting one’s powers to the 
work in hand. It also exhibits itself 
in the spirit or animation which char- 
acterize one’s conduct in quick re- 
sponse to impressions. Given two 
persons with a similar physical 
structure, he who possesses the 
higher grade of Quality will show 
a smoother, softer outline, a more 
subtle, elastic movement, a superi- 
or refinement of the features. The 
difference may not be appreciable 
by line and square; but the eye, 
especially if trained, will take note 
of it at once, and the judgment in- 
stinctively ascribe to him a higher 
grade of mental capacity. In the 
portraits of the Adamses, from John 
to Charles Francis, we discern the 
markings of a fine Quality upon a 
temperament eminently Motive. 


Fig. 98.—Gen. G—. 


Of the Temperaments we have spoken 
at some length in a former chapter, 
and to that we refer the student for the 
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consideration of their modifying in- 
fluence upon the mental organs. A 
knowledge of the characteristic expres- 
sion of each is essential to the observer 
of Mind if he would form accurate con- 





Fig. 99.—Larce Percertive Orcans. 


clusions with respect to any special 
case. He should ascertain whether the 
Mental, 6r the Motive, or the Vital 
element predominates in the organiza- 
tion before proceeding to consider the 
cerebral organs, and should bear in 
mind from first to last the nature of 
their combination and interrelations. 

Two heads may be molded exactly 
alike, yet the strength of the mental 
manifestations, owing to the Quality 
and temperamental influence, may dif- 
fer as greatly as the oak differs from 
the palmetto. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


In the observation of the organs, it 
will be of advantage to the student to 
confine his attention at first to estimat- 
ing the relative size of the different re- 
gions of the brain. Keeping in mind 
the fact that the size of the organs is in 
general measured by the distance from 
the medulla oblongata, and that a line 
drawn through the openings of the ears 
will nearly intersect this point, we 
are able to estimate with sufficient ac- 
curacy the size of an organ or any 
region of the brain by the distance from 
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the opening of the ear to the surface 
of the skull. 

The extent of the Intellectual organs 
in general is measured by the projec- 
tion of the forehead from a line drawn 


vertically upward from a point on the 
zygoma just in front of the ear. Men 
of great intellects invariably have fore- 
heads which project well over the or- 
bits of the eyes, besides showing breadth 
and fullness in other directions. Na- 
poleon’s forahead was remarkable for 
its projection and size, and Dr. Gall, 
from merely seeing his bust placed 
alongside those of the Austrian Gener- 


Fig. 101r.—Larce Morar Development. 


als, predicted the marvelous successes 
over them which he afterward achieved. 

In the forehead, as we have seen, are 
located two classes of organs—the Per- 
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ceptives and the Reflectives — which fre- 
quently differ much in size. If the 
lower portion projects well over the 
eyes, and the forehead slopes rapidly 
backward from the eyebrows, the Per- 
ceptives will be large and the Reflect- 


Fig. 102.—LarGe Coronat OrcGans, 


ives small. Such a cast of forehead as 
that shown in Fig. 99 indicates an ob- 
serving, practical order of mind, one 
which readily perceives the qualities 
and simpler relations of objects. If the 
upper portion of the forehead be prom- 
inent, and the parts over the eyes becom- 
paratively flat and narrow (Fig. 100), the 
organs of Reflection will be large, and 
those of Observation small. The indi- 
vidual possessed of such a form of head 
will be a thinker rather than an observer. 
He will be disposed to theorize, and 
to reflect upon the causes and more 
remote relations of things, rather than 
to deal with the things themselves. He 
will be good at conceiving plans, but 
will be wanting in practical ability to 
carry them into execution. Where 
these two regions are harmoniously 
developed, the forehead falls back but 
a little’from the perpendicular. Plan- 
ning and theorizing talent will then be 
united with observing and practical 
talent, and the intellect will be well 
balanced, the Perceptive faculties min- 
istering actively to the Reflective, and 
the latter effectively organizing the 
material of observation into forms of 


“of distinction. 





practical usefulness for one’s self and 
others. 

The Moral organs being situated at 
the top of the head, their development 
will be indicated in general by the 
height of the head above the ears. 
Elevation and breadth in this region 
of the brain are indicative of morality 
and rectitude of character, and a dis- 
position to worship a Supreme Being, 
to manifest faith in the unseen and 
spiritual, and to practice the precepts 
of truth and duty. (Fig. ror). 

A head high in the crown, upward 
and backward from the ears, indicates 
a large development of the organs re- 
lating to personal aspiration, and a 
character marked by stability, pride 
self-reliance, independence, and love 
(Fig. 102). 

The Social region of the brain is 
measured by the fullness of the head 
behind the ears. One well developed 
in this part indicates a fraternal, friend- 
ly, sociable disposition, and a character 
marked by love of country, home, 
friends, and family. 


Fig. 103.—LaxGe Executive OrGans. 


If the head be broad above and 
around the ears, the group of the self- 
ish propensities will be largely devel- 
oped, and the individual will be char- 
acterized by great energy and force of 
character, and by courage, prudence, 
policy, economy, and executive ability. 
(Fig. 103). 
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In estimating the influence which 
any one of these regions has upon the 
character, it should be borne in mind 
that it is its size as compared with the 
other regions, rather than its absolute 
size, by which its influence is to be 
measured. Two heads, for instance, 
may measure exactly the same in cir- 
cumference, breadth, length, anterior 
projection, and occipital extension, yet 
if one be three-quarters of an inch 
higher than the other in the region of 
the moral sentiments, the characters 
will be very dissimilar. The high head 
will manifest a disposition in which the 
virtues will have a most important in- 
fluence in keeping the selfish and ani- 
mal propensities under due control. 
In the low head the selfish propensities, 
although in reality no more powerful 
in degree than the same faculties in the 
higher head, yet lacking the restraining 
influence which it is the function of the 
moral sentiments to exert, will lead the 
individual into excessive gratification 
of his lower nature. As the largest or- 
gans have the strongest tendency to 
activity, the character of an individual 
will take its direction from the class of 
organs which predominates in his brain. 
If the anterior portion of the brain is 
in the ascendency, it may be inferred 
that the tendency of the individual’s 
mind will be toward pursuits of an in- 
tellectual character. If the head be 
very high in proportion to its size in 
other parts, the natural bent of the 
mind will be toward the expressicn of 
high morality and religious sentiment. 
If the head be very broad at the base 
and lack proportionate height, coronal 
fullness, and anterior length, the indi- 
vidual will be prone to low pursuits in 
which his animal propensities may find 
their gratification. 

DETERMINATION OF SPECIAL OR- 
GANIC INFLUENCE. — After the begin- 


ner has acquired some facility in esti- 
mating the proportions of the different 
regions of the brain, he may then begin 
to make observations on the individual 
organs. As the predominating region 
of the brain imparts to the mind its 
peculiar bent, so the largest organ in 
any region will be the controlling or- 
gan of its group. If, for instance, 
among the moral sentiments Venera- 
tion is prominently marked, while the 
other moral organs are inferior, the 
character will be marked by a disposi- 
tion to seek the society of the devout, 
and to unite with some religious body. 
The man will be attentive to the ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies of religion, 
but will be likely to fail in the practice 
of the precepts which enjoin justice, 
charity, and good-will in our relations 
with men. If Conscientiousness be the 
predominant organ, he will be more 
upright than devotional, more just and 
conscientious than kind, charitable, and 
benevolent. 

If, among the regions of the brain, 
the Propensities are the most developed, 
and Combativeness hold the predom- 
inant sway among them, the individual 
will be naturally prone to quarrel, con- 
tention, and brawls, and to seek oppor- 
tunities for gratifying this propensity 
both by personal encounters and by 
witnessing combats between brutes and 
between men. If Alimentiveness be 
developed in excess of other strong 
propensities, a tendency to gluttony 
| will be the predominant trait. If Ac- 
| quisitiveness be in the ascendency, the 
native bent of the mind will be ‘toward 
money-getting, saving, and hoarding. 

The same law holds good of the or- 
gans in the anterior region of the brain, 
If Language be prominent, while the 
general intellect is not large, the indi- 
vidual will be characterized by gar- 
rulity. He will be constantly talking, 
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yet his conversation will be about 
trifles; according to his education he 
will abound in words, yet be wanting in 
ideas. If Constructiveness be in ex- 
cess, the mind will run toward mechan- 
ism, and whatever intellectual power 
he may possess will be employed chiefly 
in the line of mechanics, The style of 


an author in whose head Comparison 
is predominant, will abound in simile 





and metaphor. If Eventuality be the 
most ‘prominent, he will excel in de- 
scribing action and events. If Individ- 
uality be in excess of the other intel- 
lectuals, he will treat his subjects chief- 
ly by describing their qualities and 
features; while predominant Causality 
will render his style abstruse and theo- 
retical. H. S. D. & J. M’N. 
(Zo be continued). 





THE UNFOLDING OF MIND THROUGH CONFLICT AND SIN. 


ONFLICT is a great law of nature, 

Everything almost wars against some- 
thing. From man down to the animalculz, 
all, save a few vegetarian animals, use some 
other living beings for food. Air, water, 
and fire war continually against the solid 
matter of earth. In the midst of this con- 
flict man is placed. Master of the animals, 
he sheds their blood and eats their flesh. 
He kills in battle and in single combat his 
fellow-man. He sins. Is not this sin nec- 
essary for the full development of mind 
and soul? Could man appreciate the good- 
ness of the good or the wickedness of the 
bad if he knew only goodness alone or 
wickedness alone? We appreciate light 
because we have experienced darkness. 
We admire the luxuriance of tropical vege- 
tation much more if, to reach it, we have 
crossed the desert. We understand the 
great beauty of clear streams and transpar- 
ent waters after we have seen the muddy, 
turbid rivers of the West and South. Fer- 
tile fields are delightful after rocky, barren 
heights. 

So in the moral world. Vice makes vir- 
tue glow with tenfold brightness. Some 
knowledge of lies makes truth more true, 
more lovely. Treachery of a supposed 
friend makes sincerity more desirable. Pu- 
rity is more beautiful beside impurity. A 
miser makes Peter Cooper’s love of his fel- 
low-men glorious. A horse-beating brute 
makes Bergh apostolic. Are not these evil 
traits, which are principally good trans- 
formed by circumstances into evil, really nec- 
essary to the growth of the soul ? 

Lies often originate in a desire of the liar 





to appear better, more learned, wealthier, 
or more experienced in life than others. 
The ambition of the liar would have been 
noble had it taken the direction of being 
instead of seeming. The acquisition of 
property is laudable when kept within due 
bounds and confined to legitimate callings. 
Those impulses which, carried to excess, 
end in lust and licentiousness, are in their 
natural, normal state necessary for the 
preservation and perpetuation of the race. 
The worst vices and sins spring from tend- 
encies and qualities that originally were 
of use and value to the human being. It is 
the wrong direction of primarily good, nec- 
essary traits and characteristics of the hu- 
man mind and soul that constitutes the es- 
sence of sin. Destructiveness, when di- 
rected toward the uprooting of abuses, 
evils, and wrongs, is a valuable part of our 
mental and moral furnishing; when di- 
rected to the overthrow of good things in 
Government or life, it becomes a fearful 
monster. Acquisitiveness—directed toward 
proper, godly gains in labor or business— 
is a blessing to an individual and to a com- 
munity; when it becomes, through excess- 
ive development, avarice and miserly hoard- 
ing, it is changed to evil and sin. Agree- 
ableness, or desire to please, in its normal 
action is a charming trait, making its pos- 
sessor amiable, gentle, and winning—scat- 
tering pleasure and delight everywhere 
around; when perverted, it makes the syc- 
ophant—fawning after the rich and power- 
ful and intriguing to gain their notice. 
Combativeness is a necessary ingredient in 
a sturdy, working Christian character; it 
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helps him fight his own sins and the sins 
of the world. The same trait, wrongly di- 
rected and unduly developed, will make a 
pugilist or a man of blood a murderer. 

Sin comes, then, too often from the trans- 
formation of good to evil through ill direc- 
tion of mental and moral traits during 
childhood and youth—this not because God 
wills it, but because man wills it. The 
whole earth, air, water, animals, and the 


first living pair of human beings were won- | 
drously good. By one act of disobedience, | 


one act of greed—showing want of faith in 
the Creator by a reaching after the forbid- 
den when every real need was already freely 


supplied—the first sin in earth’s great cata- | 


logue of wrong-doing was committed. Eve, 
the last, most perfect of God’s creation, 
reached out after the unknown good of 
knowledge; a something to which she had 


not yet attained amid the Eden glory; and | 


seeking to know all things, she grasped the 
fruit of knowledge of good and evil, and 
from that fatal hour mankind has been 
striving to attain the one, while always fa- 
tally attracted with a mysterious, hidden 
power toward the other. 


Under this symbol of fruit-eating, we | 
It 


know not what this first sin really was. 
was doubtless the first transgression of the 
laws of nature; the fixed, immutable laws 
against which man may break Azmse/f in 
pieces, become 


for they remain the same—yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. 

Men say such an one has “ broken the 
law.” Now no man really breaks a law; 
that is, he does no injury to the law—that 
remains, whatever his crime. He has 
acted contrary to it, evaded it, incurred its 
penalty, and suffers. The law stands more 
firmly than before ; and this holds true with 
man’s laws and God’s, except that no man 
evades God’s law and escapes the penalty, 
save through repentance. And even then 
he does not entirely escape, for sin leaves 
some mark, scar, or sore that can néver be 
entirely healed. No man or woman is just 
the same that he or she was before, after 
committing a known and gross sin. They 
have eaten anew the apple of Paradise and 


physically and morally | 
wrecked, but which he can never break; | 


sce their nakedness before God. They 
know shame in a way of which they were 
not before conscious. 

Progress is the great law of mental and 
moral growth. We are either reaching and 
growing upward into clearer light toward 
higher truth, or we are falling backward 
into deeper error, blacker mental dark- 
ness. The way of righteousness and the 
way of sin are distinct paths—no one can 
walk in both. We sometimes see a person 
pretending to walk in the right way before 
men, who is really practicing known sin, 
really blackening his soul with guilt-stains 
far deeper than those of his companions 
who are openly sinners; for, to their sin 
| he adds hypocrisy.. Sin in itself—sin cher- 
| ished and loved by the soul—blackens and 
| debases the entire nature; it dims the in- 
| tellectual power, warps the judgment, and 
dulls the reasoning faculties. It is sin seen, 
acknowledged, and repented that makes the 
mental vision clear, extends the sympathies, 
and adds to our faith that most beautiful of 
virtues—charity. Christ said, He loveth 
most to whom most is forgiven, and the re-_ 





pentant sinner ought to be the truest and 


tenderest toward other sinners. When one 
feels the hatefulness of sin and tries to 
shake himself free through the Spirit’s aid 
from its thrajdom, he is rising in the moral 
| scale. Thus making “stepping-stones of 
our dead selves,” ever advancing, becom- 
ing free from the fetters of our lower nat- 
| ures, we may continually progress in good- 
ness and intellectual culture; for the very 
thought necessary to disentangle the soul 
from the nets of sin and keep it in “ ways 
| of pleasantness and paths of peace,” will 
| assist in mental improvement. 
| Education to many people means simply 
the acquisition of a certain amount of 
| knowledge gained by poring over books 
| under the direction of a teacher; of moral 
and spiritual education, of the intellectual 
growth that comes through the education 
of the heart—the affections—they have no 
idea or conception. The intellect and the 
physical nature are all of man that they 
conceive or acknowledge. 

The habit of self-examination, of study 





of one’s own motives or reasons for ac- 
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tions and courses of life, will beget a self- | 


knowledge that is invaluable in mental | 
training as well as conducive to moral | 


Because we do not know our- | 


growth. 
selves thoroughly—or, rather, because we | 
know ourselves scarcely at all—we are con- 
tinually choosing wrongly when we are try- | 
ing to do that which will, we fancy, be for | 
our best and highest good. 
The summer glory and winter gloom of 
the heart are each equally necessary to the | 
perfect unfolding of the better part of us. | 
There must be waste, desolate places in our | 
souls, mountain ruggedness, barren sands, 
as well as blooming valleys; there must be 


great rocks as well as spring blossoms. In 
order that we may reach the height and 
depth, length and breadth of our moral and 
mental being, we must go down with the 
sinner as well as up with the saint. We 
must learn to understand sin, and, under- 
standing, hate it with an intensity of ab- 
horrence ; so that we may flee it ourselves 
and teach others how sore, black, and de- 
cay-smitten is every soul that renounces it 
not; trying with superhuman might born 
of Christ to escape from its devil-fish fangs, 
and arm itself against itself with the whole 


| armor of righteousness, 


AMELIE V. PETIT. 


“-- 


STRANGE PLANTS. 


EAUTIFUL, exceedingly, as is the 
Flora of temperate regions, it is usually 


B 


| the colors are laid on at once. In temper- 
| ate climates the flowers come one by one, 


within the tropics, or upon their borders, | and take on their richer tints as the season 
that we find the most striking and singular | advances; but in the tropics the spring, if 
specimens of the vegetable creation. It is | such a season may be said to exist there, in 


RAFFLESIA 


here that nature seems to delight in pro- 
ducing the extremes of color, and the most 
erratic forms ; and the vegetation of the two 
regions resemble in their distinctive quali- 
ties the schools of painting in water-color 
and oil. The effects in one are produced 
by subtle and delicate touches, soft grada- 
tions of tint, and arrived at by slow degrees; 
the other is bold, brilliant, gorgeous, and 


ARNOLDI, 


| the return of the annual rains, is one burst 
| of glorious splendor, and leaf and tree and 
flower seem to spring at once into being, 
and the botanist, no matter how learned, 
finds himself puzzled by the variety of won- 
ders which he is unable to name or to clas- 
sify. 

In 1818, in the island of Sumatra, was 
discovered by Dr. Arnold, a young and en- 
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thusiastic naturalist, a flower which is be- | 
lieved to be the largest in the world, as will 
be readily believed when it is asserted that 
a single blossom weighs fifteen pounds. It | 
is a parasite, like many of the eccentric spe- 
cies of plants, and wholly without leaves. 
The bud springs from one of the cable-like | 
vines of the tropics. It pushes its way 
through the bark and grows to the size of a | 
very large cabbage and resembles it in form 
as well as size before the petals expand. In | 
about three months the flower opens and | 
displays five enormous petals, averaging | 
about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, | 
of a brick-red color, but having the surface 
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petals rapidly decay and leave the central 
disk, which swells into a large fruit with a 
rough exterior and filled with small seeds. 
We have spoken of the Rafflesia as one 
of the most curious of flowers, but there ex- 
ists in Southern Africa a plant which is so 
singular in its whole history and appearance 
as to puzzle the observer at the first glance 
as to whether it should be called a shrub or 


| a tree, but it is really a dwarf tree possess- 


ing only two leaves and those the first seed- 
leaves (cotyledons). Rising above the 
ground but a few inches, it yet assumes the 
size and character of the bole of a tree, en- 
larging by concentric layers and forming a 


Wetwitscnia Miranilis. 


covered with small, irregular protuberances, | 
which are cream-white. 
These petals are slightly concave, and 
about twelve inches in length, set about a 
cup large enough to contain about six quarts 


of water. 
about half way up by a thick, fleshy disk, 
the upper surface of which is covered with 
projections curved and pointed, resembling 
in shape the horns of cattle. The flower 
would undoubtedly have become a favorite 
with the florist, but for the unfortunate fact 
that the odor is that of carrion, and so close 
is this resemblance that it is supposed by 
some to deceive insects, as it is often found 
surrounded by swarms of flies. 
remains but a short time in perfection; the 


complete and perfect trunk from which no 
branches are put forth, and the fruit of 
which grows on small upright stalks ar- 
ranged in concentric rings. This fruit is 


| conical in shape, somewhat resembling the 


This cup is not empty, but filled | 


fruit of the fir, but it is of a brilliant scarlet 


| color, and while it lasts, which is but a brief 


| to eighteen feet in circumference. 
The flower | 


time, relieves the gloomy landscape, a mere 
barren waste of sand, by its gleams of color. 

When the fruit falls, the stalks fall also 
and leave the upper surface of this strange 
plant marked by rough ridges formed by 
the rows of circular pits in which the stalks 
grew. The trunk measures from fourteen 
It has a 
large tap-root, which grows to the depth of 


| several feet. The cotyledons do not fall off 
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after they have performed their important 
office, as is the case in most plants, but re- 





BRAZIL-NUT—ENTIRE. 


main attached to the trunk throughout its 
life, and contrive to increase in size with 


the growth of the trunk, and 
frequently attain the length 
of six feet, and even more. 
They have no beauty; they 
are long, flat, and leathery 
in texture, as indeed they 
must be, to survive through 
the length of the life of the 
parent tree, which often at- 
tains great ge, sometimes 
even one hun red years. The 
leaves split along the line of 
their divisions into long 
string- or rather strap-like 
appendages which extend on 
either side of the trunk, rest- 
ing upon the earth. The 
complete plant in this ad- 
vanced stage resembles some 
strange and monstrous crea- 
ture of a low order of animal 
life, with long tentacles and 
formless body, and gives to 
the strange scene the look 
enchanted by some evil spirit. 


of a region 
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One of the most singular productions of 
South America is the fruit of the Berthol- 


nuts are 
most compact 





packed in the 


letia Excelsa, a_ tree 
which is found in great- 
est abundance upon the 
banks of the Orinoco. 
It grows to large size, 
and yields abundantly 
its strange, but valua- 
ble fruit, the seed of 
which is familiar to us 
all as the “ Brazil-nut,”” 
one of the luxuries of 
the dinner-table. The 
engraving gives a clear 
idea of the manner in 
which the nuts, covered 
by a very hard, thick 
bark, are arranged ina 
cluster about a central 
division or core, the 
whole being inclosed in 
a thick rind,as in a 
hollow ball. This ball 
is separated into four 
compartments, into 
which the prism-shaped 
closest and 


manner. Why the kernel, 


Brazit-nutT—Open. 


which is so completely protected, as it would © 
seem to be, by its hard and indurated husk, 
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so hard that it requires a stout blow to | trade is proportionately great. It is largely 
break it, should need to be enveloped in an- | exported to England, Europe, and the 
other and outer case, is an enigma, for its | United States, but the quantity of oil con- 
rough case would puzzle even the stout bills | tained in the ketnel is so great that it be- 
of scansorial birds, and would certainly be | comes quickly rancid, and if not eaten fresh, 
impervious to insects. But the value of this | the flavor is found to be destroyed. In South 
delicious meat would seem fully to justify | America and other countries, where it is in- 
nature’s fostering care. Its flavor is more | digenous, the oil is pressed from 1t and used 
delicate than that of any other nut known | for lamps and some other purposes. 


to commerce, and its value as an article of | MRS. C. S. NOURSE. 


> 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE AND THE PRINCESS LOUISE. - 


HEN the Earl of Dufferin retired | welcomed the arrival of the new Governor- 
from the post of Governor-General | General and his wife, the Princess Louise, 
of Canada, which he had occupied for five and accompanied every stage of their prog- 
years and more, much regret was expressed | ress from Halifax to Ottawa, intimate that 





Tur Marquis or Lorne, 











by the people in all parts of the Dominion, | our northern neighbors have at least ac- 
and the display at his embarkation was in | cepted the change of ruler with a hearty 
itself an impressive witness to their. high | good-will and that they were desirous to 
esteem. But the late demonstrations which | show to the mother country how substantial 
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is their loyalty. Certainly the opportunity 
was an exceptional one, in that the new in- 
cumbent not only represented the authority 
of Great Britain, but also royalty. As the 
son-in-law of Queen Victoria, and coming 
with his wife, who among all the princesses 
resident in England had won the highest 
respect of the people on account of her 
plain, common-sense manners and cordial 
interest in the every-day matters of social 








and domestic life outside of court circles, 
the Marquis of Lorne opens a new régime 
in the political history of Canada; and the 
excitement attending his coming, view it as 
we may, was not unreasonable. 

Some of our readers will remember the 
portrait of the Duke of Argyll, which was 
published in the PHRENOLOGICAL a few 
years ago, and will discern the close resem- 
blance of the son to the father. The or- 


ganization is of a high type, with a backing 
of positive strength which is traceable to 
the old Campbell stock of the Marquis. 
There is much refinement in the contour of 
the face. We can not but perceive at once 


the softening, rounding, finishing influences 
of education and esthetic association. One 
sees as readily, too, the old racial toughness 
of fiberand strength of frame in the square 
jaw and firmly-set mouth, 


The hair, also, 








————— 





J 





shows the influence of the Motive tempera- 
ment in its fibrous individuality. Intellect- 
ually, the Marquis should be known for 
good, practical judgment. He has excel- 
lent ability in analysis, can express himself 
with clearness and precision, and also with 
much elegance. He is naturally quick in 
forming opinions and in coming to conclu- 
sions, and firm in entertaining them. Or- 
dinarily pacific in disposition, he can show 
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a good degree of spirit and opposition when 
aroused by criticism or insult. 

Of his past career a few remarks must 
suffice. The eldest son and heir of the 
present Duke of Argyll, he was born at 
Stafford House, London, August 6, 1845, 
and after the custom of European nobility, 
was heavily freighted with Christian names 


—being in full, John George Edward Henry | 
He was | 


Douglas Sutherland Campbell. 
sent to Eton and afterward to Trinity Col- 
lege at Oxford. Subsequent to his college 
life he had traveled extensively; in 1867 
visiting this country, the West Indies, and 
Canada. He has shown a disposition to- 
ward literature, having published a smal] 
volume of poems, an edition of the Psalms 
of David in English meters, and an account 
of his tour in America. This last-men- 
tioned book indicates clearness and liber- 
ality of view, and not a little intelligence 
with regard to the history and politics of 
foreign nations. 

The Princess Louise—if our portrait be a 
fair representation—also shows her lineage 
in form and feature. There are marked in- 
dications of a strong constitution, naturally 
robust health, and the prospect of long life. 
The entirety of the physiognomy suggests 
decision and practical talent. The lady 
evidently is inclined to view life more on its 
fact side than on its imaginary, ideal, or 
speculative side. She is frank, clear, square, 
and earnest in expressing herself, and has 
little sympathy for tergiversation, indefinite- 
ness, and gush. Her mouth and chin and 
cheek come from her mother’s side of her 
family, and indicate warm, feminine elements 
of character, earnest affection, love of home 
and domestic relations. Those broad cheek- 
bones show a liking for the employments 
and enjoyments of physical life. She is not 
one of the passive, inert sort, but delights 
in action, and would chafe and fret were 
she compelled to spend as much tithe in- 
doors as most women are content to do. 
Taken altogether, she is =< spirited, active, 
thorough-going lady, with much sympathy, 
generosity, and affection. 

The Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, was born on the 18th of March, 
1848, at Buckingham Palace, then, as now, 
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| the Queen’s town residence. Her early life, 
| like that of all the Queen’s children, was 
spent simply with the mingling of study 
_and recreation—the training and religious 
| instruction which belong to the better class 
| of English households. The royal children 
| were surrounded with very few useless lux- 
uries. There were large nurseries and a 
cheerful school-room ; every possible ad- 
vantage in moral and mental training was 
| theirs as a matter of course. The Queen 
| indicated their instruction and gave them 
ample authority, but she visited the school- 
room daily, inspected their studies, and de- 
sired that all misconduct or good behavior 
should be reported to her. School-room 
discipline in the royal family is said to have 
been very severe, yet we have been given 
pleasant pictures of the harmony and 
simplicity of the Princess’ young days. 
There was always a cheerful sitting-room 
in the apartments belonging to the children, 
and there might be seen various indications 
of the intellectual tastes of the young people. 
A prominent object was always Princess 
Louise’s portfolio and the writing-table of 
the Princess Royal. The young princesses 
were always talkative and good-humored 
with those who visited them. At one time 
she contemplated entering a Protestant con- 
vent, but gave up the idea, and not long 
afterward her betrothal to the Marquis of 
Lorne was announced. 

Queen Victoria had long known the Ar- 
gylls, having become intimately acquainted 
in the early days of her married life when 
she was accustomed to make summer 
jaunts into the Highlands, and it would 
appear that when she became aware of a 
tender interest on the part of the Princess 
for young Campbell, like a true woman and 
considerate mother, she disregarded the con- 
ventional usages of European courts with 
respect to the marriage of princes and prin- 
cesses, and cordially promoted their union. 

The residence of the new Governor- 
General will be Rideau Hall, about two 
miles from Ottawa, the capital of the New 
Dominion. This building has been the res- 
idence of the Viceroys for many years. 
Lord Dufferin made some alterations dur- 
ing his occupancy, which relieve in a de- 
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gree the general plainness of the old struct- 
ure, and other modifications are now in 
progress to render it more becoming to the 
dignity of the Canadian nation and of the 
rank of its occupants, 

This old building, as a writer in Har- 
per’s Weekly says, ‘has been the scene of 
many a brilliant gathering in the past, but 
probably none that can in any manner com- 
pare with the entertainments that will be 
given when the old mansion boasts a royal 
hostess. Already arrangements are being 
made for a series of such events, and a code 
of laws compiled for the regulation of all 
matters pertaining to etiquette. There are 
to be, for instance, great representative re- 
ceptions taking place at the opening and 
prorogation of the Dominion Parliament 
and at other times. Some of the rules that 
must be observed on these and other occa- 
sions we transcribe for the benefit of our 
lady readers. It is decreed that when la- 
dies or gentlemen appear at a representa- 
tive reception, the right hand shall be un- 
gloved before the Marquis and the Princess. 





The former then presents the Queen, be- 
fore whom both hands are ungloved. There 
will, however, be no hand-shaking ; those 
received simply bowing and passing on. At 
private receptions the procedure will be dif- 
ferent. The Princess then outranks her 
husband ; and while a gloved hand may be 
offered to him, the right ungloved must be 
extended to her. What is known as the 
“court courtesy” will not be observed at 
either representative or private receptions. 
That honor is paid to the Queen alone, or 
to the Princess of Wales when receiving 
specially for her Majesty. At representa- 
tive receptions the Marquis will stand at the 
right of the Princess, and at private recep- 
tions on her left.” 

As the Marquis has a very comfortable 
income from his estate at home and from 
his official position, and the Princess re- 
ceives something like $30,000 a year from 
the British Exchequer, they ought to keep 
house with a pretty respectable display of 
style; in fact, give the Dominionites a sub- 
stantial taste of royalty. 





SINGLE-BLESSEDNESS. 


O, she isn’t! My Aunt Lucy isn’t 

an old maid. You are telling me a 

wrong story, for old maids wear spectacles, 

and color their hair so that it smells just 

like lucifer matches when Bridget lights the 

fire with them, and they wear false teeth 

that don’t grow in their mouths at all, but 

are put in by dentists like Dr. Molar, old 
maids do, did you know that ?” 

A half reluctant assent was given to this 
triumphant assertion, but in the interroga- 
tive form to her little companion by my 
brave champion, niece Lizzie, aged seven 
years and six months “ inclusively,” as sta- 
tisticians would have it—both of whom were 
sitting on the steps of the piazza beneath 
the window that pleasant Saturday after- 
noon, deeply engaged in the important 
business of costuming two Miss Dollies. 
“Aha!” said I, “so Aunt Lucy is before 
the juvenile court to-day, but so far the 
special pleading appears to tell favorably 
upon the case in hand;” and I listened 





with an amused air to the chattering voices 
below, as I plied my needle in finishing the 
new apron for my pet. 

““Now you see,” continued Lizzie, after 
the twain had talked up the matter, and 
decided satisfactorily upon the adjustment 
of Dollie’s new sash and basque, “ my Aunt 
Lucy is the best aunty in the ‘whole 
world.’” This announcement was made 
in one of little Madam’s most decided 
tones, which evidently carried its weight in 
eliciting the desired confirmatory “ Yes,” 
“ Well, now, let me tell you”’—in an argu- 
mentative voice—and I knew just how the 
white neck was thrown forward, and the 
earnest blue eyes fastened upon her audi- 
tor— my Aunt Lucy don’t wear false teeth 
and put them in a tumbler at nights, like 
Miss Prim does—for Nettie Howe told me 
so; my Aunt Lucy’s hair isn’t colored; it 
is only just gray a little, and curls so pretty ; 
and she don’t tie it up in papers either. 
She told me once when I asked her about 
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it, that God curled her hair when she was 
born, just as He did mine. Don’t you think 
it was real good of Him? Besides, my 
Aunt Lucy don’t scold as Miss Grimalkin 
does. She's an old maid (you know), and 
won't let Minnie Brown have any company 
at all, but makes her stay at home every Satur- 
day and sew on patchwork to send away off, 
ever so far, to the missions ; and would you 
believe it ?’’—here my little gossip’s voice 
lowered mysteriously, as if to give additional 
force to the dreadful truth—“* Tommy Ben- 
ton told her that Aunt Grimmy was an ‘ o/d 
muff ;’ and that the folks where she was 
going to send the bed-quilt lived in such a 
hot country that they couldn’t wear any 
clothes to speak of, and he didn’t know 
what they would want of bed-covers. He 
said ‘she had better send such things to 
Father Loveman to give the poor little chil- 
dren here in the city to keep them warm in 
winter.” He said, too, that ‘only an “ old 
maid” would do such a foolish thing!’ 
Now, my aunty don’t do like that. Oh, no; 
she always speaks soft and pleasant, and she 
likes me to have visitors; she plays and 
sings, and dances with me sometimes, and 
learns me lots of pretty games, and gives 
me money for poor little children that haven’t 
got any mammas or aunties to care for 
them. Oh, I love her best of anybody in 
the world, except my papa. Wouldn’t you if 
you were me? How do wish that you had 
just such an Aunt Lucy as I have!” This 
last remark was added in such a tone of 
hearty commiseration as to touch me with 
a sense of the ludicrous, and turn the cur- 
rent of feeling with which I had listened to 
the appreciative arguments in my favor by 
pet Lizzie, and the affectionate burst at its 
close, which was beginning to moisten my 
eyes with tears, as I thought that I, whose 
earlier life had been so lonely and bar- 
ren, was now reaping a harvest of love 
richer than the gratification of my selfish 
wishes in years gone by could ever have 
yielded. 


When Edmund Warrington said to me, 
ten years before, ‘I must give you up, if 
you are not willing to leave your father, and 
go forth into a new country, and begin a 





new life with me,” all that was true in my 
nature rose up in rebellion against a selfish- 
ness so revolting! How deeply humiliat- 
ing to my sensitive pride, the thought that 
for four years my heart’s purest love had 
been given to one so utterly unworthy ! 

True, as the world read it, it was a thank- 
less task to wear out some of the best days 
of my life with the care of an invalid par- 
ent, whose mind, owing to a disease of the 
brain, was in a state of imbecility, rendering 
his life of no comfort to himself or to his 
friends. But who in ail the world should 
have been faithful to him if not his only 
daughter? Already had my sole brother 
formed family ties, and with the care of 
business devolving upon him after our 
father’s incapacity, together with the super- 
vision of our financial affairs, was fully oc- 
cupied. 

A mother’s love I had never known; and 
to my father and best friend I knew that | 
owed my first duty. That Edmund was not 
willing to give up his plans for my sake, and 
share with me the burden of my home, was 
a cruel blow. He was unworthy of the 
priceless gift of a true woman’s love! 
Those were dark days that followed, but 
thanks to the loving Father they bore me 
good fruit. That final “no,” whatever 
were the inward struggles that it cost, 
strengthened nte for duty, and made the fol- 
lowing days of filial service to my imbe- 
cile parent—whose life dragged on seven 
weary years—one of helpful self-sacrifice 
to my soul. 

Afterward, when my dear brother was 
experiencing a crushing sorrow in the death 
of his estimable wife, under the blessing of 
God I was permitted to be a minister of 
good to him through that sore trial, and 
still remained mistress of his home and 
guardian of his child. 

“T shall never marry again, Lucy,” he 
said, “ and as long as we live let it be to- 
gether. I know that other men lose their 
companions and marry again, but this will 
not be the case with me; once mated and 
forever. No one can take the place of my 
glorified Laura, either in my heart or home.” 

And thus it was settled for me to take 
charge of the bereaved household, and 
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make it as cheerful and comfortable as I 
could. “All that I have is yours,” said he ; 
“do as you think best in making arrange- 
ments for the family, only let us try to give 
Lizzie a happy childhood and fresh, health- 
ful influences.” 

For three years I had been at the head 
of the home, sharing the respect and affec- 
tion of my good brother, becoming more 
and more attached to our sweet Lizzie, 
whose frank, generous nature, with its im- 
pulsive affections, needed a careful guiding 
hand and answering sympathy. That I 
had won her love so entirely, enabled me 
to manage her sometimes wayward. dispo- 
sition without much trouble, while her thou- 
sand attractive ways and winning graces 
rendered my duties comparatively a pleas- 
ure. 

As I sat listening to her animated col- 
loquy with her little visitor this afternoon, 
my heart was tenderly affected as I realized 
how large a place in her young affections I 
possessed. Her visitor gone, an hour later 
a pair of little feet were bounding up-stairs, 
and straight to my room comes pet Lizzie, 
a fine glow on her cheeks and a lively 
sparkle in her eyes. Throwing herself 
down upon a stool by my side, two tiny 
soft hands- are laid upon my knee, and 
forth from the tangled mass of yellow curls 
a happy face looks up into mine with an ex- 
pression of triumphant assertion rather than 
inquiry, saying : 

“ Now, aunty, you aren’t an—” 

“ Yes, my little defender, I am a dreadful 
‘old maid !’ Now see how cross I can look.” 

Pet goes off into convulsions of laughter, 
tumbling on the floor in her merry excite- 
ment over the ludicrous face I contrive to 
make for her especial edification. When 
she gets breath, she innocently asks, “ How 
could you know what I was going to say?” 

“Old aunt has long ears and hears what 
little girls talk about on the piazza.” 

“Oh, wasn’t it funny though!” 

But whether puss means the made-up 
face or the listening that was “so funny,” 
does not seem quite clear. Then we have 
a little frolic, in which she gets snuggled 
and kissed, and when the sober business of 
trying on the new apron is finished, she 
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finally decides that it isn’t very bad to be an 
“old maid” after all. 

“But are you, sure enough, so very old, 
aunty ?” 

“ Yes, pet, about a thousarid years.” 

“Oh! now | know you are funning.” 

So | tell the young inquirer after knowl- 
edge the actual state of the case, and she 
thinks it rather nice than otherwise to be 
forty years old, and begins to count on her 
fingers how long it will be before she can 
reach that desirable period of maturity, mak- 
ing certain philosophical remarks upon the 
subject, as she proceeds to discuss the re- 
spective merits and advantages of becoming 
another Annt Lucy, and of “knowing how 
to do everything as she does.” 

At evening, when seated behind the urn 
at the tea-table, the following sage remarks 
were sandwiched in between the biscuit 
and jelly by our curly-haired pet : 

“ Papa, I am so glad that our Aunt Lucy 
is an old maid, aren’t you?” 

Henry looks up with an air of amused 
inquiry. ‘What makes you ask such a 
question ?” 

“Because, you see,” explains the young 
oracle, “ if she wasn’t one, what could you 
and I do without her? Who could take 
care of us, and who could we have to love? 
You know she makes us so happy; don’t 
she, papa?” 

“Yes, dear,” responded my usually reti- 
cent brother, “she makes us very happy; 
our home would be desolate without 
her.” 

Once I had thought my life a failure—that 
no one had been made happier or better by 
my existence ; but years of experience and 
discipline were teaching me the value of 
this existence, even in the humblest sphere, 
if its nearest duties were faithfully and 
cheerfully performed. 

That night, after looking to the kitchen 
affairs, giving Bridget her directions for the 
next morning’s work, writing a letter to a 
friend, reading for an hour to brother, and 
kissing my darling as she lay on her pillow 
rosily sleeping, I retired to rest with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude to the Great 
Disposer of human destinies, feeling that 
though the tender and holy relations of 
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wife and mother were denied me, yet, under 
His wise guidance, I was permitted to 
share so much of joy in thus rendering 


oe 


myself necessary to the happiness of a few 
dear hearts in living a life of single-bless- 
edness. MARY C. GRANNIS. 


THE SNOW VEIL. 


Wuere the daisies used to nestle, | 
There is spread a fleecy snow. 

Where the rocks were rough and jagged, 
Winter’s crystal blossoms blow. 


All the gnarled, uncouth, unseemly 
Objects that ohscured the way, 

Have grown beautiful and perfect 
In their softly pure array. 


Wonderful the transformation : 
Everything is white—so white. 





Darkness finds no place to settle. 
Crippled are the wings of night. 


Sweet must be dear Nature’s slumber 
Underneath the veil of God. 

Can it be she dreams of waking, 
And of Spring-time’s pulsing sod ? 


Hush we all our words to whispers, 
Lest she, stirring, ope her eyes, 
And the veil that God has loaned her 
Be caught up again by skies. 
MRS. 8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 





“AROUND THE WORLD.”—A NEW SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 


** Beyond the night, across the day, 
In that old world which is the new.” 


t pw narrow horizon of daily living | 
broadens into limitless outline; the | 
weary rests of petty care and social conven- | 
tionalism stretch away into “deeps of pur- 
ple distance,” while our swift thought chases 
the wild sea-bird over oceans of unknown 
delight, to lose its way amid the myriad 
wings of the radiant tropics. We drop the 
feints and formalisms of city drawing-rooms 
into the old trunk with our dresses en frain ; 
loosen the chains of custom with the neck- 
lace of gold; unclasp the fetters of habit | 
with our bracelet of pearl; and turning with 
a smile and tear from the old train of glad 
association and saddened memory, we don 
our new traveling suit in a dream of Orient 
tunics and Eastern phylacteries—our only 
limitations the confines of a shawl-strap 
and “the ends of the earth.” Around the 
world! away from the old self, the old 
griefs and morbid fancies, the dull routine 
of petty personalities, into the full fresh life 
of trackless seas, the mystic calms of an- 
cient rivers, to the Lethe of forgetfulness. 
The mists of prejudice rise and fade into 
that heaven of charity overhanging a uni- 
verse; larger views and more liberal cult- 
ure and all possibilities of generous growth 
await us in this varied contact with “man 
and nature,” and we sail from our quiet 





haven in New York lapsed away in a trance 
of blissful anticipation on our long tour 
“around the world.” 

According to the new circular just issued 
by Mr. Woodruff, the expedition which has 
suggested this article will leave New York 
May 8, 1879. A few days’ sail and the del- 
icate green of May in the beautiful harbor 
of home will be changed for full summer 
splendor in the Bay of Horta, at Fayal— 
Fayal, lying under the shadow of the cone 
of Peco, which lifts its crater among the 
clouds 7,500 feet above the sea, glowing 
with a glory of orange gardens, picturesque 
with novel varieties of life, set in a landscape 
of great natural grandeur and beauty ; from 
Fayal to Queenstown, Ireland, the land of 
generous impulse and free hospitality, the 
improvident, careless Ireland of sunny mem- 
ory, where we stop for a season of rest, va- 
ried by inland tours among the environs of 
Dublin ; and then on to England, the old 
home whose language and literature are 
ours, where every foot of earth is classic 
ground, full of interest to Americans. About 
six weeks will be given to England and 
Scotland, when delightful journeys may be 
made to Cornwall, St. Michael’s Mount, 
through all the exquisite scenery of Devon 
and Dorset, joining the ship again at South- 
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ampton. A charming excursion will also 
be made from Edinburgh to Glasgow, from 
Glasgow to Ayr, through the famous land 
of Burns, down the Clyde to Greenock, visit- 
ing the great ship-yards, and from Greenock 
by steamboat through the “picturesque 
locks and firths that spread like a silver 
network over the county of Argyle.” From 
the mouth of the Clyde it is but a short jour- 
ney to the Giant’s Causeway, and Fingal’s 
Cave, where we find entrance to the treasures 
of Aladdin, through the “Open Sesame” of 
a prosaic passport. 
of childish dreams over the pictured lesson 


in the old Geography, when we pondered | 
this strange freak of a fantastic nature, and | 
peopled its mysterious depths with the fairy | 


creatures of our childish fancy; the “airy 
shapes of long ago”’ find “local habitation 
and a name,” the forms of the old faith 
rise into living lines of wonder and beauty, 
and we turn with delight to the renowned 
Mediterranean ; from the myths of the child 
to the mystic traditions of ancient lore, the 
immortal mythology of classic history. The 
Pillars of Hercules frown upon us from the 
impregnable fortress of Gibraltar; the glo- 
ries of Greece and Rome, sung by poets 
and eulogized by travelers of every tongue, 
dazzle the bewildered senses with a radiance 
of reality, and we linger on the Mediterra- 
nean shores, lost in grand ruins or half- 
buried in recent excavations, gaining new 
life and strength in the tombs of a storied 
past, and rising in the might of that knowl- 
edge which is power, pass on to older lands, 
the pyramids of Egypt, the palaces of Pales- 
tine, haunted with the splendor of Solomon ; 
on to the “ancient glory of India, from 
which all this civilization came,” ever mov- 
ing eastward, ever following the stream of 
humanity, ever tracing the river of knowl- 
edge and wisdom to its dim, mysterious 
source in the far-away Eastern lands. Along 
what a glorious sea-way do we move to the 
magical regions of the sunrise with cities 
for our mile-stones; through what a gal- 
lery of glowing pictures do we pass—fruit- 
crowned Malaga, Cartagena, Barcelona, 
haunted by the memories of Columbus, 
when he returned in triumph, laden with the 
treasures of a new-found world; Marseilles 


Here is the fulfillment | 





and Genoa, pranked in silk and velvet; 
Messina, with her arms full of oranges and 
grapes; and Venice, “bride of the sea,” 
with her crowns of architecture, her silent 
streets of water and wealth of poetic le- 
gend. After six months of delightful travel 
in the far East, our idle sails fanned by 
perfumed breaths from the spice-bearing 
islands of the Indian Ocean, or urged on- 
ward by the more bracing breezes of Ca- 
thay, we anchor at last in the harbor of 
Yokohama, for a sojourn on the borders of 
the Inland Sea—the beautiful wonder of 
Japan, the paradise of the world. Here we 
are all Aladdins, and for us the Genii of the 
Lamp are working. The farthest Indian 
shores have yielded their treasures, and the 
Eastern Isles have crowned us with gems; 
gold, frankincense and myrrh, diamonds and 
pearls, rubies, chrysoprase, and carbuncles ; 
shawls whose threads are precious, and 
whose colors feast the eye with woven sun- 
sets; carpets in which the foot sinks as in 
moss; perfumes that load the air with per- 
petual summer; vases in whose lucid clay 
the furnace-heat seems to have developed 
the seeds of unearthly flowers ; and dainties 
which make our democratic tables groan 
with the profusion of Lucullus and the 
splendor of Al Raschid. For us there is 
nothing more of beauty or glory, for we have 
touched the “ends of the earth” and turn 
away to the bosom of the broad Pacific, 
“bearing our sheaves with us’”’—homeward 
bound. 

The coral shores of the Sandwich Islands, 
those marvelous gems of the ocean, lie in 
our pathway to the Golden Gate! The radi- 
ant reefs allure us from afar, and the won- 
drous mirage of our dream takes permanent 
form beneath our feet as we anchor in the 
Bay of Hilo, in the island of Hawaii. 
Through groves of towering palm, crowned 
with cocoanut, the mighty peaks of Mauna- 
Kea and Mauna-Loa frowning upon us from 
the farther sky, we come to the dangerous 
ascent of the crater of Kilanea, so graph- 
ically described by Mrs. Brassy, in her 
“Voyage of the Sunbeam.” Dashing 
against the cliff, waves of blood-red, fiery 
liquid lava hurled their billows upon an 
iron-bound headland, and then rushed up 
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the face of the precipice to toss their gory 
spray high in the air. The restless, heav- 
ing lake boiled and bubbled, never remain- 
ing the same for two minutes together. 
Its normal color seemed to be a dull, dark 
red, covered with a thin, gray scum, which 
every moment and in every part swelled 
and cracked, and emitted fountains, cas- 
cades, and whirlpools of red and yellow fire, 
while sometimes one big golden river, 
sometimes four or five, flowed across it. 
There was an island on one side of the lake, 
which the fierce waves seemed to attack 
unceasingly with relentless fury, as if bent 
on hurling it from its base. On the other 
side was a large cavern, into which the 
burning mass rushed with a loud roar, 
breaking down in its impetuous, headlong 
career the gigantic stalactites that overhung 
the mouth of the cave, and flinging up the 
liquid material for the formation of fresh 
ones, every instant a fresh explosion add- 
ing terror to the stupendous scene. 

From the sublimity of Kilanea to the 
glory of the Golden Gate, the haven of 
homes! the curve of jeweled “ coast is held 
out like a hand of welcome from the land,” 
and we leave our good ship in the harbor 
of San Francisco for three thousand miles 
of delightful railroad travel. A train will be 
chartered for our express convenience; the 
panorama of the Yo-Semite, the vast stair- 
way of the Sierras and Rocky Mountains, 
be climbed and descended; the Colorado 
cafions, with their treasure of silver and 
gold, be unfolded before our eyes; the pic- 
ture of the States, one after one, flash upon 
us until New York, the point of our depart- 
ure, be reached. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the first an- 
nouncement of the Woodruff Expedition is 
re-awakened by the purchase of a suitable 
steamship, the General Werder, of the 
North German Lloyd Line—a staunch and 
commodious vessel, nearly new, with ac- 
commodations for three hundred and fifty 
persons, approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The General Werder will lie at her 
moorings at Hoboken dock during the win- 
ter, open to the inspection and approval of 
the public. She is iron-clad and brig-rigged, 
with every appliance for the emergency of 





accident, and all modern improvements for 
ventilation and cleanliness. As the purpose 
of the enterprise is mainly educational, the 
principal sa/on will be converted into a 
lecture-room for the students and a general 
rendezvous for tourists. The number of 
pupils is limited to two hundred and fifty, 
that ample space may be afforded the pri- 
vate traveler who may wish to take advan- 
tage of these favorable auspices in a tour 
around the world. The system of instruc- 
tion will include a series of lectures on aH 
the specialties taught in our American col- 
leges, supplemented by numerous inland ex- 
cursions (at the expense of the manage- 
ment) in pursuit of knowledge from the 
fountain-head—the great book of Nature. 
Text-books and the mere memorizing of 
facts will be ignored for the record of the 
rock, and the leaves of many a ponderous 
volume be left uncut, while we read the 
petals of the flower, and “learn the secret 
of the weed’s plain heart.” 

Professor W. S. Clark, LL.D., of Amherst 
College, has been appointed President of 
the Faculty; a gentleman fitted by liberal 
culture and extensive travel to adorn the 
presidential chair, and assure the prosper- 
ity of an enterprise which has excited so 


much interest among all Americans, and 
which now, since the purchase of the Gen- 
eral Werder, is on the high-tide of suc- 
cess, 

The whole expense of this tour is set at 
$2,500, to be paid in stated installments of 
$500. The time for departure is May 8, 
1879; returning in Sept. of the following 
year. The Expedition will sail under the pa- 
tronage of the National Government, with 
letters from the Secretary of State to Consu- 
lar Representatives and Foreign Ministers, 
and invitations have already been received 
from the Emperors of Japan and Brazil, ten- 
dering the hospitalities of their respective 
ports, thus assuring an ¢c/a¢ to the Expedi- 
tion, and a prestige to the private tourist 
scarcely obtainable under other auspices. 


JULIA M, HOLMES. 





REFINEMENT.—Refinement is not fas- 
tidiousness. It is always allied to simplicity 
and a judicious and tasteful employment ot 
the means for good and happiness which it 
has at command. It seeks to divest itself 


of superfluities, and aspires continually to 
the utmost possible purity. 
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ae no American is more widely 
known than Bayard Taylor. Every- 
body who has read his volumes knows his 
power in the description of scenery and 
travels, and his graceful verse. That he 
had uncommon talent for close observation 
and a rave appreciation of everything in de- 














TAYLOR. 


the air of entire sincerity and truthfulness. 
He never seemed to strain for effect ; never 
dealt in hyperbole. He strode onward from 
fact to fact with no exclamations of won- 
der, no startling disclosures, but a thorough 
revelation of what he saw and learned. Of 
no writer can it be said more truly than of 
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tail which he saw, and remarkable felicity | him, that he made an honest, thorough 
of description, no man who has ever read | photograph of his observations and expcri- 
one of his articles will for a moment doubt. | ences. 

The peculiarities of his descriptions were, | The moral influence of Mr. Taylor as a 
first, fullness of detail; secondly, an easy, | writer was good; not that he discussed 
familiar style of expression; and thirdly, ‘morals or seemed to be teaching morals, 
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but there was such an atmosphere of sin- 
cere truthfulness, such a freedom from ex- 
aggeration, that his reader felt that he was 
in the company of. truth itself. We never 
heard a statement of his questioned for a 
moment. 

Mr. Taylor seemed to leave himself out 
of sight as much as the man who turns the 
crank of the panorama, revealing richness 
and beauty, while he himself remains behind 
the scenes. 

Let us inquire as to his organic condi- 
tions — his Physiology and Phrenology. 
The reader will notice in the portrait the 
smoothness and harmony of development. 
The strength of his nose and the wideness 
of his head indicate power and force, but 
all other features of face and head indicate 
smoothness, a certain adaptability, and that 
harmony which appreciates truth and is not 
swerved from or out of its proper repre- 
sentation by any erratic quality of his own 
character. That fullness across the brow 
indicates close observation and attention to 
detail; that fullness across the middle of 
the forehead shows a tenacious memory; 
while the fullness in the middle of the upper 
forehead evinces analysis, criticism, and the 
ability to make nice distinctions. 

Through the region of the temples there 
is width and roundness. The organs of 
mechanism and combination are located in 
the upper side-head. The upper part of the 
temple is also wide and full in the region of 
Ideality, which is the basis of poetry and 
imagination ; but he had so strong a devel- 
opment of the faculties which deal with 
practical truth, that his poetry never out- 
runs the laws of consistency, propriety, 
truth, and experience. He never rants or 
coruscates. 

With such a forehead as his, shaped 
much like that of the poet Pope, there 
must be in his prose writings, as in his po- 
etry, much of correct observation and de- 
scription, keeping his works within the 
realm of truthfulness and common ap- 
preciation. If he were poorly developed 
across the brows and the middle of the 
forehead, his imagination and constructive 
talent would have led him to works of fic- 
tion and to that weird, dreamy, wild poetry 





which startles, amazes, and is usually be- 
yond the reach of the sympathy of all well- 
balanced minds. “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” perhaps the finest effort of its au- 
thor, was regarded by the common people 
of Scotland as no great thing, because they 
said they “ had seen the like at home every 
week of their lives.” Burns considered that 
expression as the best and truest and richest 
criticism his immortal work ever receved. 

The top-head is amply developed, show- 
ing Firmness, Veneration, Hope, and Be- 
nevolence, and he was true to the moral 
instincts. There was a loving sympathy in 
all he wrote, and a hopeful enthusiasm, a 
persevering earnestness, and a perfect rev- 
erence for all that was great and good. 

His social organs were large, and it was 
natural for people to be attracted to him. 
He had that magnetism which made people 
feel easy and at home in his presence. 

His hunger for knowledge, his love of 
nature, his desire for travel—all are evinced 
in his organization and manifested in his 
journeyings around the world; starting as 
he did at the age of twenty, and making a 
tour of Europe on foot and taking an im- 
pression of all he saw, as the printing press 
does of the type, and then revealing, as 
does the printed sheet, all that he had ex- 
perienced. Thig journey, as set forth by 
his pen, made him known very widely, and 
his subsequent descriptions of travel ex- 
tended his reputation in nearly all lands, 
and have been an educator, not only of the 
people of his own country, but across the 
sea. 

His large Language, as indicated by the 
fullness of the eye, joined to his large per- 
ceptives and memory, gave him skill as a 
linguist—enabling him to express himself 
like a native, not only in German, but in 
other European languages. 

His death, at the early age of fifty-three, 
originated from local difficulty—a disturbed 
action of the kidneys as we should have 
judged to be the most likely thing from a 
study of his temperament. 

Without a university education, he rose 
from a printer’s apprentice to be the wel- 
come minister to one of the most important 
foreign Governments, at the same time shed- 
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ding honor upon his native land. This 
shows what faithfulness and persistency in 
a pathway of duty anc sincerity, backed up 
by harmonious moral qualities, can do for a 
man, enabling him to win honor, not only 
in his own land, but also the esteem and 
confidence of crowned heads and a titled 
aristocracy. 

Bayard Taylor was born in Kennet 
Square, a pleasant village in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, the 11th of January, 1825. 
His parents were Quakers, and he seems to 
have never lost his sympathy for that class of 
people. Many of his best poems and sketches 
in prose are based upon early recollections 
of the quaint, steady life of the Friends. His 
first entrance upon active life was as an ap- 
prentice to a printer. He was then about 
seventeen years of age. His education had 
not been liberal, but in the printing-office 
he found opportunity to supply many of its 
defects. 
countries of the Old World, etc., led him to 
determine upon making a tour in Europe 
on foot. For this purpose he was aided by 
the counsel of men like N. P. Willis, Horace 
Greeley, and others. He commenced this 
adventurous journey in 1844, spending two 
years, with knapsack and staff, in visiting 
almost every celebrated place on the Conti- 
nent. An account of this tour appears in 
«“ Views Afoot,” a volume pretty well known 
to the reading public. After his return to 
America he entered the sphere of journal- 
ism, taking a place on the staff of the New 
York 7rzbune. Travel appears to have been 
one of his most striking Jenchants. 
ited California and other States on the Pa- 
cific Coast while prosecuting his journalistic 
relations. In 1851 he crossed the Atlantic 
again and traveled extensively in the East, 
exploring parts of Egypt, Central Africa, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Europe; subse- 
quently starting from England to make the 
journey over the continent of Asia to Cal- 
cutta in India, thence he proceeded to Chi- 
na, where he joined Commodore Perry’s 
Expedition to Japan. The incidents and 
experiences of these travels form the staple 
of several very interesting volumes. In 1862 
he was Secretary of the American Legation 
at St. Petersburg, acting sometimes as 


A wish to visit famous places, 


He vis- 





Charge d’Affairs. He visited Egypt in 
1874, and many places in Europe which had 
become familiar to him. The same year 
he attended the Millennial Celebration of 
Iceland. In April, 1878, he was. appointed 
Minister to Germany. 

When a young man, Mr. Taylor did not 
show high promise in authorship, but as 
his mind became matured by study and 
travel, and he grew older, there was indi- 
cated a marked improvement in literary ca- 
pability, and this improvement was contin- 
uous. His best work, “ Prince Deukalion,” 
was done last. Among his other noteworthy 
publications are a translation of Goethe’s 
“ Faust ;”” “ Cyclopedia of Modern Travel ;”’ 
“ Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, 
and Adventure ;” “ Poems of the Orient,’ 
and “ Lars.” 

We could not more fittingly conclude this 
sketch than with a short extract from 

Prince Deukalion,” in which there ap- 
pears some echoes of the poet’s own inner 
experiences, so earnest and deep, and mysti- 
cal is the strain ofttimes. 


‘“* My limbs are weary, now the hoping heart 
No more can lift their burden and its own. 
The long, long strife is over; and the world, 
Half driven and half persuaded to accept, 
Seems languidly content. As from the gloom 
Of sepulchres its gentler faith arose, 

Austere of mien, the suffering features worn, 
With lips that loved denial closed on pain, 
And eyes accustomed to the lift of prayer. 


The suns of centuries have not wholly warmed 

Those chilly pulses; scarce those funeral 
robes 

Permit some colored broidery of joy ; 

And half the broken implements that fell 

From conquered hands of Knowledge and of 


Art 

Are still unwielded. From its first proud 
height 

Humanity must bend; and so, neglecting 
these— 

Defenseless through its ignorance renewed— 


One pair of hands has grasped the common 


right, 
And one intelligence the thought of all! 


* Are he and she, who now approach this shrine, 
Other than when the conquering demigods, 
Fair forms triumphant on high pedestals, 

Sat where yon saint, head downward on the 


cross, 

Blends torture with distortion? What! Shall 
pain 

Uplift and save, spilt blood and dreadful death 

The fair, discrowned serenities of gods 

Muke impotent? But I will hesr once more 

The subject faith, the helplessness, the fear.’” 
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Bly History of the Human Mind dem- | 

onstrates the curious fact that the | 
mental activity of ages and nations, as | 
well as of individual men, may become so 
spectalized, that rapid progress in a pe- | 
culiar direction has often coincided with 
the total neglect of other, and perhaps 
more important, pursuits. 

The Christian nations of the Middle Ages 
can certainly not be accused of materialistic | 
tendencies, by any one who compares their 
devotion to lofty ideals with the cynic skep- 
ticism of Pagan Rome or with the mam- 
mon-worship of our own century ; but many 
of their theological and leyislative tenets 
were so atrocious and at the same time so 
extravagantly absurd, that we can now hard- 
ly conceive how human and humane beings 
could ever acquiesce in such things, much | 
less how they could believe in them and 
die in their defense. Their reason had ab- 
dicated in favor of faith; they cultivated the 
virtue of self-denial and the imaginary vir- 
tue of dogmatic subordination at the ex- 
pense of their intellectual faculties. 

Our own age has devoted itself chiefly to 
industry and the speculative sciences, and 
the zealous cultivation of the talents ac- 
quired by these pursuits contrasts so 
strangely with our neglect of physical cult- 
ure and the science of health, that future 
historians may find it difficult to credit the 
physiological aberrations of the self-styled 
age of reason. They will hardly be able to 
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understand how the same generation that 






invented steam planing-machines and spec- 
troscopic analysis could destroy their health 
by sedentary habits and systematic abuse 
of their digestive organs, or hope to recover 
that health by mineral waters and patent 
medicines. 

“To define the chief contrast between 
ancient and modern civilization,” says Gott- 
hold Lessing, “I should say that the ancients 
attached perhaps too much, and we certain- 
ly too little, importance to physical educa- 
tion. The attempt to benefit the soul at the 
expense of the body, sums up the fatal mis- 
take of the last nineteen centuries.” 

Lessing was thinking of the gymnastic 
exercises of the Greeks and republican Ro- 
mans, for he adds: “ The proud self-asser- 
tion of the ancients, and their worship of 
strength, would be less distasteful to us if 
we could boast of that strength;” but our 
physical sins of omission are now far out- 
weighed by our sins of commission against 
the welfare of our bodies. For one fanatic 
who still fears that physical development 
might displease the God who created our 
bodies as well as our souls, there are thou- 
sands who still believe in the literal sense 
of the word that things which enter a man’s 
mouth can not defile him. Dietetic abuses 
are a darker stain of modern civilization 
than its effeminacy ; for, at least among the 
Celtic and Germanic nations, that effeminacy 
has produced a popular reaction which 
drives the devotees of enervating pleasures to 
the base-ball grounds and ¢urner-halls, while 
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the well-meant, but rather unpopular, attempt 
to cure the great r evil is a great deal too 
one-sided and too superficial to prove a radi- 
cal remedy. 

Our temperance reformers strike at the 
most prominent head of a polycephalous 
hydra, and hope to destroy an Upas-tree by 


lopping its upper branches; and with the | 
worn-out laborer “ felt so much better after 


same hand that strikes at the top, they often 


water the root of the poison-tree or pat one | 


of the less conspicuous heads of the reptile, 
unable, as it seems, to comprehend the in- 
timate connection and generic identity of 
those parts. 

The hydropathist Jordant of Antwerp, 
whom I invited to hear an English temper- 
ance preacher a few years ago, took his hat 
and left the hall when the lecturer recom- 
mended a “ cup of good strong coffee,” as 
an anti-alcoholic beverage. ‘The man 
might as well preach against highway rob- 
bery and recommend pocket-picking,” he 
told me the next morning ; “ the difference is 
merely one of degree. What we need is an 
anti-stimulant, not an anti-alcohol associ- 
ation.” 

Millions of our feliow-men, including 
some zealous supporters of the temperance 
movement, are, indeed, deluded by a com- 
mon and fundamental dietetic error: They 
mistake stimulants for aliments. Ina thou- 
sand forms, though with essentially the 
same consequences, this error repeats itself; 
for poisons and stimulants are convertible 
terms. The mines of the earth do not pro- 
duce a poisonous mineral, nor its swamps a 
poisonous herb, whose persistent obtrusion 
upon the human stomach has ever failed to 
make it the object of a factitious appetite, 
of the same morbid hankering which tor- 
ments the yictims of opium or alcohol till 
they repeat the baneful doses. 

Intoxication, which means literally em- 
poisonment, the diffusion of a poison through 
the human system, results in a languid re- 
action that may be temporarily alleviated 
by a repetition of the stimulation-process, 
which in its turn goads the exhausted sys- 
tem into a digestive revolt, a feverish activ- 
ity whose ultimate purpose is the removal 
of the obnoxious substance from the nutritive 
apparatus, 








Innumerable patients mistake the excite- 
ment of this poison-fever for the invigor- 
ating effect of a wholesome digestive pro- 
cess, and will tell you with an air of honest 
conviction that a cup of strong tea or coffee 
has “done them as much good as a square 
meal ;” that a bottle of absinthe has “ put 
the invalid on his legs again,” or that a 


a glass of lager-beer ;” while in reality they 
might as well say that the physical condition 
of a wounded and worn-out stag was better- 
ed by the second shot, that made him dash 
ahead with renewed vigor, for a few hun- 
dred yards. 

This delusion seems to be symptomatic of 
the poison habit, just as.a confident hope of 
recovery is a regular symptom of pulmonary 
consumption ; for even people who are per- 
fectly wide-awake to the baneful conse- 
quences of other stimulants, somehow per- 
suade themselves that their peculiar tipple 
makes an exception. The most infatuated 
alcohol toper pities or ridicules the delusion 
of the Turkish opium-smoker, who in his 
turn marvels at the folly of the wretched 
Giaours who defile themselves with their 
disgusting drinks. The Savoy mountain- 
eers detest tobacco, rum, and all fermented 
drinks, but nothing can shake their convic- 
tion that a few grains of arsenic per week 
are a sine gua non of perfect health, just as 
the Kalmuck Tartars decline to work, fight, 
or ride without a prelusive dram of toad- 
stool juice. The Abyssinians fuddle with 
hashish or fermented hempseed, the Peru- 
vians with the poisonous Coca, the Malays 
with Betelnut leaves, the Russian boors with 
guass or fermented sauerkraut juice. The 
Dalmatian wreckers masticate rotten fish, 
with all the energy of a Kentucky tobacco- 
chewer, while their neighbors, the Italian 
peasants, prefer a piece of fetid cheese to 
the sweetest tree-fruits of their garden 
home. 

Few people are aware that cheese, sour 
milk, and sauerkraut ought to be classed 
with the fermented stimulants. The de- 
composition of any animal or vegetable 
substance—solid or fluid—evolves a putrid 
acid whose introduction into the human 
stomach in sufficiently large quantities pro- 
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duces all the characteristic symptoms of al- any known species of carnivora. Young 
coholic intoxication, and in smaller quanti- | kittens are as sanguinary, and delight in the 


ties the so-called exhilarating effect of mild | 
cider or small-beer. Every old restaurateur | 
can speak of customers who prefer “mel- | 
low” meat (Aaut-gout, French epicures call 
it), to the fresh article—who, in other words, 
have acquired a taste for slightly putrid 
flesh. Cheese is nothing else but more or 
less decayed curd; sauerkraut is fermented 
cabbage. People may tell you that they eat 
such things for the sake of their inherent 
nutriment, which assertion can be put toa 
simple test: Offer them fresh curds or 
chopped white cabbage defore fermentation | 
has given it an acid taste; you might as | 
well persuade them to eat paper-pulp or | 
macerated grass. 

They fuddle with putrescent caseine and 
decaying cabbage-leaves as the lager-beer 
drinker does with his fermented barley- 
juice, and in either case the habit is pro- 
gressive, tending toward a constant in- 
crease of the dose either in quantity or in 
stimulating quality. 

The champions of the vegetarian school 
proved by almost unanswerable arguments 
that fresh meat ought to be thrown into 
the same category, since flesh, used as hu- 
man food, is certainly an unnatural aliment, 
and as such can not fail to carry with it in- 
to the system an abnormally exciting qual- 
ity. The form of our hands, our teeth, and 
our digestive organs, and all our native in- 
stincts and appetites in childhood, conspire 
to prove that man is not a carnivorous, but a 
frugivorous animal. The cradle of the hu- 
man race was not a butcher-shop, but an 
orchard ; and even without employing the 
Darwinian argument, it seems evident 
enough that man in his pristine state, 
without the aid of artificial weapons, could 
not, even if he would, have eaten his fellow- 
creatures, 

Our prehensile hands with their blunt 
finger-nails are far better adapted to tree- 
climbing and fruit-plucking than to sangui- 
nary purposes; the conformation of our 
teeth repeats itself, not in cats and wolves, 
put in fruit-eating animals ; and anatomists 
tell us that there is a marked difference be- 








tween our intestinal apparatus and that of 


infliction of pain, as much as the hoariest 
tom cat; while young children, with excep- 
tions of phenomenal rarity, revolt even at 
the description of cruel acts, and are only 


enabled by the practice of years to pass 


through a meat-market without a Aorror 
naturalts. 

Feed a boy on a mixed diet of vegetable 
and animal food, keep him indoors till he 
reaches his seventh year, and then let him 
enter an orchard exhibiting fruits that he 
never saw in their uncooked state before ; 
let him alone for an hour or two, and, be 
sure, he has found out that apples can be 
eaten raw before you come back. Next day 
take the same boy into a poultry-yard or to 
a pasture, speckled with sheep or helpless 
young kids, and let him alone as before. He 
will either ignore the existence of the ani- 
mated meat-stores or join in their sports as 
a young fellow-vegetarian. If he were the 
offspring of a carnivorous race, instinct 
would teach him to fall upon the kids, etc., 
like a young tiger-cat. 

The lovers of field-sports contend that we 
have to kill animals because they would 
otherwise overrun the earth (which, as Dr, 
Windham said, is a poor excuse for killing 
fish) ; but that the killing should be followed 
by deglutition, is quite another question. 
Famine may excuse the act, but when vege- 
table victuals are accessible, the arguments 
in their favor almost justify the Brahminical 
and old Pythagorean law against flesh food. 
Frugality, in the ancient Latin sense of the 
word, meant literally subsisting on fruits, 
as distinguished from a penchant for flesh- 
pots, which the contemporaries and country- 
men of Cincinnatus classed with drunken- 
ness and libertinism. 

It is a very suspicious circumstance, that 
in order to make animal food palatable, its 
natural taste has to be disguised by cook- 
ing, frying, or spicing, and that nothing 
short of imminent death by starvation could 
induce a carnivorous man to devour his 
prey on the spot, more luporum. It might 
be answered, that vegetables, fruits, and 
cereals too, are often improved by cooking ; 
but the great difference is, that they caz be 
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eaten raw, without doing violence to our in- 


stincts and tastes. In an idle moment, an 
epicure, as well as a rustic, may pluck an 
ear of wheat or corn, and proceed to eat 
the kernels, taste a raw tomato or turnip, 
or chew up a handful of cranberries ; but 
even a butcher would stare if he were to 
see one of his customers take up a shred 
of flesh or a bit of raw liver and swallow 
it for a sample. Human life may be sus- 
tained upon a diet of flesh-meat and water 
(though travelers and prisoners who can 
speak from experience, would prefer water 
and bread), so that Pythagoras himself 
could not deny that flesh food does possess 
nutritive properties, but I suspect that as a 
component part of a luxurious “ mixed 
diet,” flesh is relished on account of its ex- 
citing and stimulating qualities more than 
for its modicum of nutriment, and this sus- 


picion is confirmed by a number of patho-- 


logical symptoms besides the following six 
dietetic tests which 1 have found useful in 
distinguishing stimulants from esculents 
and wholesome drinks : 

I. All stimulants are repulsive to begin- 
ners, by their taste as well as by their first 
effect upon the digestive organs. 

II. Their persistent use changes this aver- 
sion into a morbid craving which is never 
produced by healthy articles of food. 

III. This appetency is progressive; de- 


mands a larger dose after each successive | 


indulgence. 
IV, Stimulants invariably tempt the ha- 


bitué to partake in excess, to transgress the | 


boundary between repletion and surfeit. 

V. A mixture of spicy condiments with 
indigestible substances in a “ made dish,” 
may tempt children or gluttons to over- 


load their stomachs with such a compound, | 


but a surfeit of that sort will produce a 


long, if not permanent, aversion to the indi- | 
gestible dish, while stimulants proper never | 
| tite lasts ? 


pall, though retching and paroxysmal head- 


aches may deaden the morbid appetite for a | 
| handful of salt, or a spoonful of Cayenne 


few hours. 


VI. The attempt to discontinue the use | 


of a siimulant or to substitute a new for an 


accustomed mode of stimulation, produces | 
| Water, milk, gruel, beef-tea, even torrents 


a state of gastric distress which never re- 


sults frorn the want of any special article | 





of natural diet, and the difficulty of break- 
ing -a confirmed stimulant habit will be 
greater or smaller in exact proportion to the 
difficulty of acquiring that habit. A re- 
forming opium-eater has to pass through 
weeks and months of incessant agony, but 
he should not forget that his stomach pro- 
tested for weeks and months before it would 
accommodate itself to the monstrous drug. 

The refinements of the culinary art have 
created a dietetic delusion which recruits 
its victims chiefly amorg the Latin races, 
though the upper classes of Northwestern 
Europe and Eastern North America fur- 
nish a handsome contingent. Millions of 
Spaniards and Italians and thousands of 
Anglo-Saxon gourmards mistake an in- 
flammatory affection of the stomach for the 
prompting of a healthy appetite. In a 
warm climate, where an indolent man may 
satisfy his stomach with a minimum of solid 
food, sluggish gluttons, reluctant to promote 
digestion by physical exercise, invented the 
art of whetting their appetites by an easier 
method. They found that such spices as 
pepper, ginger, or sharp vinegar enabled 
them not only to absorb, but to relish, a 
quantity of food which would otherwise 
have produced surfeit and nausea. Thus 
they could prolong the pleasure of deglu- 
tition with apparent impunity, and crammed 
their bowels day after day with a dose of 
aliments which only a hard-working Nor- 
wegian wood-chopper could dzges?, till the 
circumvented law of nature asserted itself 
by a congestive chill or a gastric cancer. 
Such ailments the gluttons of Imperial 
Rome ascribed to the influence of a malign 


| planet, the unctuous prelates of the Middle 


Ages to the prevalence of heretical doc- 
trines, the modern Romans to the aréa 
cattiva, the poisonous exhalations of their 
coast swamps, to any cause but the true 
one. Should a man not eat while his appe- 


The case is this: If a man swallow a 
pepper, his alarmed stomach cries out for a 
diluent, anything that will modify or palliate 


the burning effect of the unmixed irritant. 


of grease are welcome; platefuls of mild 
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solid food are accepted in the absence of 
fluids, and the pungent abomination, palli- 
ated, z.c., wrapped up, in a larger quantity 
of neutral stuff, is hurried through the ali- 
mentary ducts and evacuated in an undi- 
gested state. Unmixed pepper would pro- 
duce a gastric spasm ; a five-pound dose of 
unpeppered ragout would operate as an 
emetic; but the mixture is tolerated, the 
ragout palliates the pepper, and the pepper 
goads the bowels into a perfunctory dis- 
charge of their duty. 

Pepper, ginger, mustard, hartshorn, 
onions, garlic, vinegar, and I do not hesi- 
tate to add sa/¢, and all their compounds, 
used as “‘ appetizers,” are evil and only evil. 
Wholesome victuals need no such admix- 
tures, and meats that can not be digested 
without them ought to be altogether avoided. 
Things indigestible Jzr se, may be justly sus- 
pected of not being natural articles of food. 

The theory that our victuals are made 
healthier by cookzxg has become untenable, 
since it was demonstrated that heat coagu- 
lates the albuminous elements of vegetable 
and animal substances, and thus makes their 
digestion more difficult, and that the action 
of fire evaporates many nutritive fluids ; but 
such disadvantages might be overlooked if 
cooking did not tempt us to eat our food 
hot. The idea that smoking-hot meats and 
drinks could benefit our system is a wholly 
gratuitous delusion, for nobody ever was or 
even felt the better for scorching his bowels. 
Next to the retina the inner coat of the 
stomach is the most sensitive membrane of 
the human body, and to scald it thrice a day 
with fluids or ragouts that would blister our 
fingers, can not fail to impair its functional 
efficiency. A famished hound would shrink 
from the deglutition of the smoking stews 
which we teach our children to swallow 
with the aid of forks and spoons ; and there 
is no doubt but that French invalids who 
persist in drinking their coffee “fort comme 
le diable et chaud comme l’enfer,’’* owe their 
dyspepsia as much to the temperature of 
their beverage as to its stimulating proper- 
ties. 

“Der Mench ist was er ztsst—Man is 





**Srrong as the devil and hot as hell,” a phrase 
more emphatic than elegant.—Eb. 
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what he eats,” is a German proverb, and 
almost literally true, as far as man’s physical 
nature is concerned, Ninty-nine per cent. 
of all the “ills which flesh is heir to” 
might be cured if we could cure people of 
their dietetic manias. Of what use is all 
our boasted science if our sages must con- 
fess that savages, blessed by health, are 
happier men? The thousand undeniable 
blessings of civilization are more than out- 
weighed by that one curse: the Aastulae 
bellum lethale—the deadly war waged 
against health by the frying-spit. The spit 
and the still have inflicted greater torments 
upon mankind than all the implements of 
ancient and modern warfare and all the in- 
struments of torture in the dungeons of the 
Spanish Inquisition. From St. Petersburg 
to San Francisco the civilized world is a 
huge lazar-house, a hospital filled with the 
dead and dying victims of gastric diseases, 
and it is very doubtful if the Caucasian race 
with its 320,000,000 human beings can now 
boast of 320 perfectly healthy men. In the 
valleys of Albania or among the Moham- 
medan mountaineers of the Caucasus we 
might find them, but not in Western Eu- 
rope, nor even in Western North America. 
The vanguard of the Teuton distillery and 
French cookery alliance has penetrated to 
the furthest Backwood scttlements of Ore- 
gon and sends its skirmishers through the 
frozen forests of Alaska and the arid Sierras 
of Southern California. The German pio- 
neers of the West Texas wilderness fuddle 
with schnapps, and the squatter’s good 
wife fries salt-pork short-cakes in the soli- 
tudes of Southwestern Arkansas. Delir- 
ium tremens and dyspepsia are known 
wherever the Russian armies have carried 
the flag of their Czar, wherever British 
traders have established a frontier-post, or 
Yankee speculators a new railroad terminus. 

There is a consolation in the thought 
that indifference rather than hopeless short- 
sightedness is the cause of our dietetic 
abuses. We tolerate the evil, not because 
we have mistaken a curable for a cureless 
disease, but because we do not care to ap- 
ply the remedy. Indifference to physical 
unsoundness is one of the characteristics 
of Christian civilization: we have been 
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taught that corporeal evils need not con- 
cern us as long as we take care of our im- 
mortal part, till we have almost forgotten 
that the highest physical and the highest 
moral well-being can only be attained con- 
jointly. “A healthy mind in a healthy 
body,” was the deau z "eal of the pagan 
philosophers, and would be ours, if our 
heavenward -directed eyes had not lost 
sight of this earth. 

The mutual dependence and constant ‘in- 
teraction of soul and body must be better 
understood, or rather, should not be willfuliy 
ignored, if we hope to recover our lost 
earthly paradise. Let us fully admit that 
the body is as inferior to the soul as the 
horse to the rider, or the boat to the boat- 





man ; it will not be the less certain that the 
welfare of the voyager who can not leave 
his boat, or of the traveler who has but one 
horse, will constantly depend upon the qual- 
ity of those inferior things. What would 
we think of a merchant who should man 
his ship with reliable officers and a picked 
crew, but let her sail with rotten cordage 
and a worm-eaten bottom? Or of a sports- 
man who should put a first-rate jockey up- 
on a lame horse and expect him to win the 
race ? 

Lessing’s aphorism deserves an encore: 
“The attempt to benefit the soul at the 
expense of the body,’ sums up the fatal mis- 
take of the last nineteen cenuuries.” 

F. L. OSWALD, M.D. 





EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM.—No. IV. 


HEN the gentleman whose experi- 

ments have been the subject of pre- 
ceding articles was in his nineteenth year, 
by a misstep he received an injury to the 
spine, which at times caused him intense 
suffering. For three or four years physi- 
cians of the “old school” tried by powerful 
drugs to relieve him—none ever promised a 
cure. As years passed he became satisfied 
that their medicines did him more harm 
than good, and he turned to the homeopaths 
for help. The attacks of pain, however, 
became more and more frequent, and more 
than ever alarming, and his death was an- 
ticipated as an event not far distant. He 
became weary of doctors; and hot baths, 
fomentations, etc., were tried with some 
success for a time, when they seemed to 
lose their efficacy, and his friends were ap- 
prehensive lest each successive attack might 
prove his last. 

In the spring of 1859 a paroxysm seized 
him which baffled every effort. All old rem- 
edies failed, and the family knew not what 
next todo. A friend who chanced to come 
in, after watching the sick man for a while, 
remarked: “ My wife has a sister at our 
house, who has just come from the West, 
and she has a great deal of the same power 
over the sick which Mr. has when he 
is well. If she could be induced to come 
here I telieve she could give him relief.” 





At once the wife and the father of the 
sick man urged the friend to fetch the lady. 
Her name was Emily Rowe. In the course 
of an hour she arrived. The invalid, mean- 
time, had been rapidly failing, and when 
Miss Rowe entered the house his father met 
her with the exclamation: “I am afraid you 
are too late; I think he is gone.” 

No signs of life were discoverable. He 
had not breathed for many minutes. The 
dark blood lay under the nails, and the pal- 
lor of death was upon his face. Miss Rowe 
approached the bedside, looked at the ap- 
parent corpse for a moment, then passed 
her hands from his head to his feet, over 
the clothing, without touching him. As she 
repeated this process- three or four times, 
her own face became livid as the body 
before her, then with a sudden impulsive 
movement she placed one hand upon his 
back and one upon his breast, turned him 
upon his side as though he had been a child, 
and commenced manipulations upon his 
back and stomach. Not five minutes elapsed 
before the color returned to the patient’s 
face; he commenced breathing and soon 
was able to speak. In less than an hour he 
was entirely relieved. Several times during 
that summer, when premonitory symptoms 
returned, this lady arrested the difficulty, 
and gradually the terrible attacks seemed to 
die out. The sequel, however, proved that 
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they were not conquered. Some four or five 
years later, soon after the death of his little 
son, the old pains returned with all their 

relentless tenacity. Miss Rowe was now | 
several miles distant, and in the alarm of the | 
family a new physician was called, but he 
gave no relief, and said the patient must | 
die. The sick man’s courage now gave | 
way, and a lawyer was called to attend to | 
his final business arrangements, while the | 
aged father and friends looked on in despair. 

Meantime a swift messenger had been dis- 

patched for Miss Rowe, who responded as 

quickly as possible to the call. She suc- 

ceeded again in making a decided change 

in the patient in a very short time, and he 

gradually recovered, but not with the rapid- 

ity of the former occasion, from the fact that 

she became so thoroughly exhausted during 

the first hour that she could do no more for 

him. She undoubtedly saved his life ; and 

more than that, the violence of these spells 

was broken. Since that time they have oc- 

casionally returned, as the result of over-fa- 

tigue, but never with those alarming features 

which had characterized them previously. 

At one time Miss Rowe was stopping in 
the house when the eldest son (during the 
illness of his father) was attacked with dys- 
entery. She was not well, and the good 
old family doctor was called. The child 
steadily failed, and at the end of seven days 
the doctor said the boy would not live 
through the night: That evening Miss 
Rowe came into the sick-room, and placing 
herself at the bed-head, said: “I will take 
care of Charlie to-night.’”” The mother did 
not leave him; but Miss Rowe commenced 
making passes over the child, and continued 
the process for more than four hours, at the 
end of which time a great change had been 
wrought ia his appearance, and when the 
doctor came in the morning he exclaimed, 
with astonishment, “The boy is better!” 
He rec«vered from that time. 

On another occasion a little boy of the 
neighborhood lay dying, as was supposed, 
from indammation of the bowels. The 
child’s mother was a dear friend and rela- 
tive of the magnetizer and his family, and in 
her sorrow she sent for him. He saw at 





attention than he could possibly give time 
to, and he begged the mother to let him 
fetch Miss Rowe, to which request she 
gladly consented. Upon Miss Rowe's ar- 
rival, the child’s bowels were frightfully dis- 
tended and their color a dark purple. He 
was unconscious, and his head in constant 
motion from side to side. Miss Rowe cured 
the boy, making the great radical change 
within the first three hours. She gave no 
medicines. These cures were all performed 
by “the laying on of hands.” We call it 
magnetism. 

The gentleman referred to in these arti- 
cles soon learned to understand the signifi- 
cance of the words—“ that virtue had gone 
out of him.” In his own case, after treating 
a patient, he was conscious of more or less 
exhaustion, according to the debility of the 
person he had been treating, and in a few 
cases—where previous debility, as well as 
muscular weakness, had become chronic— 
he became emaciated, and for a short time 
weak, but in every case he soon rallied. 
He never took upon himself the diseases of 
others, but rather seemed first to scatter 
their diseases, and then to give them vitality 
from his own frame. The disease was not 
sent from one portion of the body to anoth- 
er, but seemed to undergo some change, 
perhaps a chemical one, and then disap- 
peared. 

But he found that in the case of Miss 
Rowe there was a tendency to take on the 
physical ailments of others. This gave her 
a repugnance to the exercise of her healing 
power ; and, in fact, she was obliged to de- 
sist, and finally succumbed to the accumu- 
lation of disease within her own frame, and 
died of cancer. Whether impurities in her 
own system may not have attracted the like 
from others, or whether it was a lack of 
repelling power in her constitution, is a 
question for consideration. 

The magnetizer was called to treat a lady 
who was prostrated from the exercise of her 
own healing gifts. She had treated an old 
gentleman apparently dying of dropsy. She 
cured this dropsy, and he lived several years, 
She, however, was unable to do anything for 
herself for a year, and finally resorted to» 





once that the child needed more care and 





magnetism for relief and was cured. 
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These cases, and others which came un- 
der his observation, led this gentleman to 
believe that there must be two distinct 
classes among magnetists, viz.: those who 
could both cure and repel disease, and those 
who could relieve pain and cure some ills, 
but could not annihilate or drive them 
away; so that they might return in time 
either to the operator or the subject. In 





other words, some appeared merely to psy- 
chologize their patients, the result of which 
gave relief, but would not always cure; 
while others exerted an absolute power, so 
far as physical strength would permit, over 
disease itself, as well as a psychological in- 
fluence over the mind of the sick. 


MRS. HELEN M. SLOCUM, 


~~. 


THE PROPER POSITION FOR SLEEP. 


AN article appears in a late number of 
i the American Medical Fournal, in 
which this topic is discussed by H. L. True, 
M.D., with much brevity, and some point. 
We take the liberty to copy it as a sort of 
courteous retaliation, having noticed an ar- 
ticle or two of the PHRENOLOGICAL’S in the 
same number of the 4. 17. ¥.—Ep. P. J. 

“ A variety of opinion obtains among med- 
ical men as to what position during sleep is 
the most conducive to health. The four 
principal positions usuaily observed by per- 
sons while lying down are as follows : 

“1, A supine position. 

“2, Lying on the right side. 

“3. On the left side. 

“4. The prone position. 

“We will consider these different posi- 
tions separately. 

“It has been urged in favor of the first 

position, that, while the body is in this posi- 
tion, the internal organs are also all in their 
best possible positions to perform their func- 
tions properly ; that one organ does not im- 
pinge upon others ; that if no pillow is used 
under the head, this position will very much 
contribute to an erect form—a form very 
much to be desired by all. 
- “While I admit this position has its ad- 
vantages, yet I find a great many objections 
to it! The stomach in this position rests 
directly upon the descending aorta, and in- 
terferes very much with.the circulation of 
the blood to the lower extremities, and con- 
tributes to produce congestion of the cere- 
Dral organs ; the effect of which is manifest 
in the bad dreams and the terrible ‘ night- 
mares’ which patients themselves soon learn 
to consider as the result of sleeping on the 
back. 

“If the stomach contains food, it very 





much adds to the difficulty by increasing 
the weight and pressure on the artery ; and 
even if bad dreams and incubus do not 
occur, the effect of the congestion of the 
cerebrum will still be manifest on the suc- 
ceeding morning by the headache and las- 
situde which is nearly always present when 
a person has slept on the back. 

“To obviate the cerebral congestion, per- 
sons who sleep on the back usually elevate 
the head with pillows ; and if this is done, 
then the tendency is to produce a stooping 
posture, which is very much to be deplored ; 
besides, it must be remembered that there 
is an interior curvature of the spine in the 
lumbar region; and in order to maintain 
this natural, the spinal column will require 
to be elevated in this region; as, for in- 
stance, by placing a small pillow under the 
back, which will restore or preserve the 
natural position of the spinal column; but 
if this pillow is too large or too small, or if 
it gets displaced, the tendency still remains 
to produce distortion of the spinal column ; 
with all these difficulties staring us in the 
face, and with the fact, also, that none of 
the animals sleep in this position, I con- 
sider the dorsal or supine position the most 
objectionable of any of the positions above 
mentioned. 

“For the second position, it is claimed 
that while lying on the right side, the pres- 
sure of the stomach is removed from the 
abdominal aorta ; that the food is allowed 
to pass out of the stomach, or is assisted in 
passing out of the stomach by the power of 
gravitation. But while we admit that in 
this position food would naturally gravitate 
toward the pylorus, yet this opening would 
be closed by the pressure of the stomach 
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upon it, and the outward passage of food 
throug’ it would be very much interfered 
with ; besides, the duct from the gall-blad- 
der would be placed in a disadvantageous 
position, or, in other words, would have to 
discharge ‘ up-hill.’ If the force of gravita- 
tion is to he taken into consideration, it 
seems to me that, as this duct is not a 
muscular organ, it has more need of the 
assistance of this force than the stomach, 
which is a muscular organ. 

“In this position, the internal organs 
would, by their weight; naturally settle to- 
ward the right side; and if the habit of 
sleeping exclusively in this posture was kept 
up for a long time, it would undoubtedly pro- 
duce serious derangement or mal-position 
of the internal organs. And again: in this 
position the under-lying shoulder and arm 
is bent toward the front, and held there 
by the superincumbent weight of the 
body. This very much conduces to round 
shoulders, which is an accompaniment of 
a stooping form, and ought to be avoided. 

“ Many of the objections to sleeping on 
the right side apply with equal force to the 
third position. But as the position of the 
stomach is reversed, it is evident that its 
labor is increased, it having to perform the 
part of a force-pump to discharge its con- 
tents through the pylorus. 

“ T will say, in this connection, that if a 
person prefers a side position to sleep, he 
ought no‘, by any means, to sleep invariably 
on the same side; but he should change 
position occasionally, in order that the 
internal organs may not become displaced 
by long lying in one position. 

“T will now consider the fourth, or what, 
in my opinion, is the natural position in 
which to sleep—this is, lying on the face, 
or in aprone position. This position admits 
of three variations, viz. : 

“ 1st. With the body straight, inclined 
neither to the right nor to the left; the 

lower extremities extended ; the arms folded 
across under the forchead ; the face directly 
underneath, or inclining slightly to one side. 

“2d. Inclining to the right side, with the 
right arm extended behind the body, and 
with the left leg drawn up or slightly folded, 
the right being extended, and the right 
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“3d. This is inclining to the left side; 
and is the reverse, in every respect, of the 
last. 

** My reasons for preferring the face posi- 
tions are these: they afford the utmost fa- 
cility for the internal organs to perform their 
functions properly, and the blood circulates 
to all parts of the system without obstruc- 
tion. The head resting on the pillow, is 
forced backward into a straight line with the 
spine, and the natural anterior curvature of 
the spine in the lumbar region is preserved ; 
for, by its own weight, the spinal column 
will fall forward or downward from the ele- 
vation produced by the hips. 

“If we are to learn anything on this 
question by the position in which the ani- 
mals sleep, certainly the face position has 
the preference. But this position is ob- 
jected to on account that it will interfere 
with the motions of the chest in breathing ; 
but I believe this objection groundless. The 
anima!s suffer no inconvenience from this 
cause; nor have I observed any difficulty 
in the lungs of persons who sleep in this 
position, that I could attribute to this cause. 

“ This position while sleeping should be 
assumed by persons who have disease of 
the stomach; and as I have had occasion 
frequently to commend it to patients, and 
have seen beneficial results from it, I can 
confidently recommend it to the profession. 
Having myself been troubled with a weak 
stomach during most of my life, I have 
found that I can eat a hearty supper, and 
immediate!y go to bed ; and if I lie in this 
position, I have no trouble in digesting the 
meal; but if I sleep in any other position, I 
can not digest it at all.” 





a. 


A SONNET. 


As in mid-winter there may comeaday , 
So full of sunshine that we think of spring, 
And fancy seems to hear the first bird sing 
A merry song which bids the world be yay ; 
So in the winter of the heart some ray 
Of hope a radiance may brightly fling 
Upon joy’s new-made grave, and thus may 
bring 
To us slight solace for our woe. But stay 
These visions, promising our life to cheer ! 
Ah, no! Our fancy wakes from pleasant dreams 
Of spring, and hears the winds of winter 
moan, 
Whiie all the hopes we made too fondly dear, 
Like wandering marsh-light’s deluding gleams, 
Leave us in miscries till now unknown. 





check resting on the pillow. 


DR, LA MOILLE 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Ants as Epicures. — Among the 
strangely intelligent habits which have been 
discovered in ants, is that of fondling and 
pleasing the larva of the butterfly (Zycena 
Pseudargiolus) for the tasteful matters which 
itexudes. In the last issue of the Canadian 
Entomologist there is a description of observ- 
ations of this kind by W. H. Edwards, of 
Virginia, from which we quote as follows: 


‘** The ants, when discovered on a stem, will 
invariably be on or near the larve. They run 
over the body, caressing with antenna, plainly 
with the object of persuading the larvae to 
emit a drop of the fluid on the eleventh seg- 
ment. Most of this caressing is done about 
the anterior segments ; and while the ants are 
so employed, or rather while they are absent 
from the last segments, the tubes of the 
wwelfth segment are almost certainly ex- 
panded to full extent, and so remain, with no 
retracting or throbbing, until the ants come 
tumbling along in great excitement, and put 
either foot or antennz directly on or close by 
the tubes, when these are instantly withdrawn. 
The ants pay no heed to the tubes,do not put 
their mouths to them or to the openings from 
which they spring, nor do they manipulate 
that segment. They seek for nothing and 
expect nothing from it. But they dv at once 
turn to the eleventh, caress the back of the 
segment, put theic mouths to the opening, 
and exhibit an eager desire and expectancy. 
By holding the glass steady on the eleventh, 
a movement of the back of this segment will 
soon be apparent,and suddenly there pro- 
trudes a dull green, fleshy, mamilloid organ, 
from the top of which comes a tiny drop of 
clear green fluid. This the ants drink greed- 
ily, two or three of them perhaps standing 
about it, and they lick off the last trace of it, 
stroking the segment meantime. As the drop 
disappears, this organ sinks in at the apex, 
and is so withdrawn. The ants then run 
about, some seeking other larva on the same 
stem, some with no definite object, but pres- 
ently all return and the caressings go on as 
before. The intervals between the appearance 
of the globule varied with the condition of 
the larvae. If exhausted by the long-con- 
tinued solicitings, some minutes would 
elapse, and the tubes meanwhile remain con- 
cealed ; but a fresh larvee required little or 
no urging, and one globule followed another 
rapidly, sometimes even without a retracting 
of the organ. I have counted six emissions 
in seventy-five seconds. The larvz did not 
always await the approach to the eleventh 
segment, but gave out the drop unsought and 
as soon as it was aware of the presence of the 
ant. Now and then the drop was preceded 
by a bubble several times large: than itself.” 


Anotber East River Bridge.— 
The project of building a bridge across the 
East River near Seventy-ninth Street, with 
pier on Blackwell’s Island, has been revived, 
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the object being to connect the railways of 
Long Island and New York. The plans con- 
template a bridge, which, including the ap- 
proaches, is 9,500 feet long, and 1374 fect high 
in the centers of the spans over the river. 
The New York approach begins at Lexington 
Avenue, and is 3.500 feet long. The span 
across the New York channel is 71S feet long, 
and that over the Long Island channel 6:8 
feet long. The roadway at the towers is 150 
feet above the water. The distance across 
Blackwell’s Island is 6So feet, and the towers 
on the island will be connected by trestle- 
work The Long Island end of the bridge is 
in the neighborhood of Astoria, and the ap- 
proach on that side of the river is 3 goo fect 
long. The New York approach crosses the 
streets by trusses 100 feet long, and reaches 
the surface at Lexington Avenue. ‘The road 
passes under the avenue, and connects with 
the Central Railroad at Fourth Avenue. The 
channels of the river are spanned by rigid 
suspension bridges. 


Regions of Wheat Production, 
—No changes which have occurred in the 
agricultural relations of our country are 
more marked than those in connection with 
wheat. Thirty yearsago New York and Penn- 
sylvania were distinguished for their large 
crops of wheat. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for 1844 shows that 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio produced 
nearly one-half of the total wheat crop of 
that year. sOhio then led New York by 
nearly one million bushels ; the whole quan- 
tity produced by the three States being forty- 
one millions, In 1870 Illinois took the lead, 
showing a product of thirty million bush- 
els, and Iowa and Minnesota have stepped 
toward the front rank as great wheat-fields. 
Now the wheat crop of Minnesota is greater 
than that of the New England States, New 
York, and Pennsylvania combined. The 
changes in the wheat-growing areas have 
been followed by changes in the location of 
the milling interests. This is what would be 
reasonably expected. The causes which have 
brought about these changes is found mainly 
in deterioration of the soil of the older States, 
making it unprofitable for wheat-growing, 
and the increase of population, which has 
turned the attention of the inhabitants mainly 
to manufacturing industries. Besides, as fast 
as the soil has become exhausted it has been 
abandoned or devoted to some other crops. 
Wheat producers have sought to obtain their 
crops at the smallest expenditure of labor 
and of manure, and there being an abun- 
dance of land of rich and virgin character in 
Western States, they have gone thither. 
The rapid exhaustion which has taken place 
in the wheat soil can be seen in the fact that 
twenty-five years ago New York lands which 
produced forty bushels to the acre now yield 





scarcely one-half their former crops, and that 
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only by fertilizing. The same can be said of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. One important rea- 
son, which seems to be overlooked by most 
writers, and yet it is one of the most obvious, 
is the fact that the price of land has greatly 
appreciated in New England and the Atlantic 
and Middle States, and, therefore, the taxes 
and other expenses incident to its possession 
are a serious drain upon the profits of agri- 
culture. The increase of population in the 
Eastern States has been such that wheat 
enough could not be raised to supply the de- 
mand. 

In 1870 Pennsylvania had three thousand 
flour mills, the largest number in any one 
State; New York came next with two thou- 
sand; then the New England States with 
nearly the same number. Since 1870 the 
milling interests have grown and flourished 
best in Illinois and the Northwestern States. 
Over two thousand flour mills have been 
erected in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. The total number of mills in 
those States now is nearly five thousand. 
More than half the twenty-five thousand in 
the country are now west of Ohio. The im- 
provements in trade facilities are marked, 
too; flour being shipped now directly from 
Minneapolis to Liverpool, and gccupying 
only two weeks in the transit. Considering 
the advantages of the great West in the way 
of water supply and fuel, to say nothing of 
the soil, it would be entirely out of the ques- 
tion for the East to compete with it in wheat 
production, and the tendency will naturally 
be toward the absorption of the grain inter- 
est there. ° 


A Ruin, accidentally discovered by A. 
D. Wilson, of the Hayden Survey, several 
years ago while pursuing his labors as chief 
of the topographical corps in Southern Colo- 
rado, is described as a stone building about 
the size of the Patent Office. It stood upon 
the bank of the Animas, in the San Juan 
country, and contained perhaps five hundred 
rooms. The roof and part of the walls had 
fallen, but what of it that was standing indi- 
cated a height of four stories. A number of 
the rooms were fairly preserved, had small 
loop-hole windows, but no outer doors. The 
building had doubtless: been entered origi- 
nally by means of ladders resting on niches, 
and drawn in after the occupants. The floors 
were of cedar, each log as large around as a 
man’s head, the spaces filled neatly by smaller 
poles and twigs covered by a carpet of cedar 
bark. The ends of the timber were bruised 
and frayed, as if severed by a dull instrument. 
In the vicinity were stone hatchets, and saws 
made of sandstone slivers about two feet 
long worn to a smooth edge. A few hundred 
yards from this building was another large 
house in ruins, and between them rows of 
small dwellings, built of cobble-stones laid 
in adobe, and arranged along streets, after the 
style of the village of to-day. The smaller 
houses were in a more advanced state of 
ruin, on account of the round stones being 
more easily disintegrated by the elements 











than the heavy masonry. The streets and 
houses of this deserted town are overgrown 
by juniper and pinon—the latter a dwarf, 
wide-spreading pine, which bears beneath 
the scales of its cones delicious and nutri- 
tious nuts. From the size of the dead as well 
as the living trees, and from their position on 
the heaps of crumbling stone, Mr. Wilson 
concludes that a great period of time has 
elapsed since the buildings fell. 


An Important Need of the 
AMERICAN FARMER.—A writer in the Ger- 
mantown 7Zelegraph says appreciatively: 

“The nation is looking with wondering 
gaze at the growth of railroads, mining, and 
manufactures, as the types of prodigious ad- 
vance in material development. The farmer 
has learned to feel that he has a direct inter- 
est in all this, because it gives him home 
markets that render it unnecessary for him 
to depend upon the foreign demand. But 
the farmer has not yet learned (because the 
agricultural interest is not organized on the 
same scale as the industrial) that in all this 
opening of a higher and better cultivation he 
has new aims to look at, new interests to de- 
velop, new importance to understand and 
care for. He has not yet understood, because 
it is difficult for the scattered and isolated 
cultivator to learn these things, that with the 
increased variety of manufactures, there 
come openings for new crops that he can 
raise. 

“The capitalists can employ chemists and 
scientists to prepare processes and adapt 
raw materials to the arts. But the farmer 
has no chemist at his command and no sci- 
entist to advise him of the methods of utiliz- 
ing what he wastes for the lack of knowl- 
edge. The Agricultural Department tells 
him at times of new crops he can raise, for 
which there is a demand in the home mar- 
kets, and it distributes seeds far and wide, 
some of which are always tolerably sure to 
fall on congenial soil. What is needed is, 
that our American farmers should exhibit the 
same intelligent spirit of enterprise displayed 
by the inventor and manufacturer; that they 
should appreciate the new spirit of American 
civilization and rush forward to make agri- 
culture not the mere follower and servant of 
manufactures, but the great leading and ad- 
vancing interest.” 


The Thermometer as a Rem- 
EDY.—Sir Humphry Davy in his young days 
assisted Dr. Beddoes, who at that time was 
bent on curing all diseases by the inhalation 
of gases. Davy was then accustomed before 
applying the inhaler to ascertain the temper- 
ature by placing a thermometer under the 
tongue. While thus employed on a country- 
man, who fancied this was the wonderful pro- 
cess he had heard of, the man exclaimed that 
he already felt better. Davy took the hint, 
left the thermometer in its place some time, 
and reapplied it every morning. His patient 
improved in health and ultimately got quite 
well without any other treatment. 
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Facts of Value to the House- 
WIFE. — That salt will curdle new milk; 
hence, in preparing milk-porridge, gravies, 
etc., the salt should not be added until the 
dish is prepared. 

That fresh meat, after beginning to sour, 
will sweeten if placed out of doors in the 
cool air overnight. 

That clear, boiling water will remove tea 
stains and many fruit stains. Pour the water 
through the stain, and thus prevent it from 
spreading over the fabric. 

That ripe tomatoes will remove ink and 
other stains from white cloth, also from the 
hands. 

That a tablespoonful of turpentine boiled 
with your white clothes will greatly aid the 
whitening process. 

That boiled starch is much improved by 
the addition of a little sperm, or a little salt, 
or both, or a little gum arabic dissolved. 

That beeswax and salt will make your 
rusty flat-irons as clean and smooth as glass. 
Tie a lump of wax ina rag, and keep it for 
the purpose. When the irons are hot, rub 
them first with the wax rag. then scour with 
a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 

That blue ointment and kerosene mixed in 
equal proportions and applied to bedsteads 
is an unfailing bedbug remedy, and that a 
coat of whitewash is ditto for the walls of a 
log-house. 

That kerosene oil will soften boots or 
shoes, which have been hardened by water, 
and render them as pliable as new. 

That kerosene will make your tin kettle as 
bright as new. Saturate a woolen rag, and 
rub with it. It will also remove stains from, 
and clean, varnished furniture. 

That cold rain-water and soap will remove 
machine grease from washable fabrics. 


Geological Changes in Prog- 
ress.—In the Popular Science Monthly Prof. 
J. S. Newberry told us lately that various 
facts indicate that the coast of New Jersey 
and Long Island is gradually sinking. From 
the marshes of New Jersey are taken the 
trunks of trees which could not have grown 





ficient to disturb the equanimity of at least 
this generation of inhabitants. 


A New Potato.—The Commissioner 
of Agriculture having heard of a variety of 
the “ Irish” potato which is raised near Lima, 
Peru, procured a supply. Of these, he has 
already distributed some for planting in Cal- 
ifornia and elsewhere southerly; the re- 
mainder will be carefully preserved until 
next spring. when they will be distributed 
among careful and competent farmers in dif- 
ferent States. In order to be sure that the 
potatoes received were the same variety 
which had been reported to him, General Le 
Duc invited his informant to go to the de- 
partment and inspect them. He did so, and 
after selecting three of the best, had them 
boiled in the laboratory. When broken open 
they were found to be of the kind he had de- 
scribed. They were of a deep yellow color 
and delicious flavor, entirely different from 
that of any potato ever seen by any of the 
gentlemen present, and all agree that if they 
could be grown in this country, it would un- 
doubtedly be a great public benefit. 


What Smoking does for Boys. 
—A certain doctor, struck with the large 
number of boys under fifteen years of age he 
observed smoking, was led to inquire into the 
effect the habit had upon the general health. 
He took for his purpose thirty-eight aged 
from nine to fifteen, and carefully examined 
them. In twenty-seven he discovered injuri- 
ous traces of the habit. In twenty-two there 
were various disorders of the circulation and 
digestion, palpitation of the heart, and a more 
or less taste for strong drink. In twelve there 
were frequent bleeding of the nose, ten had 
disturbed sleep, and twelve had slight ulcer- 
ation of the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
which disappeared on ceasing the use of to- 
bacco for some days. The doctor treated 
them all for weakness, but with little effect 
until the smoking was discontinued, when 
health and strength were soon restored. Now 
this is no “ old wife's tale,” as these facts are 
given under the authority of the British Aled- 





there except when it was drier ground, and 
on the shore stumps are seen now under wa- 
ter, of trees which must have grown on land. 
So, too, the sea throws up in storms portions | 
of turfy soil, once covered only by the air, | 
and similar soil has been reached below the | 
sea-level, in pits dug through drifted sand | 
along its margin. The land boundaries have | 
been changed and farms diminished, even | 
where the wash of the shore waves produced | 
no effect’ The rate of this subsidence is very 
slow—only a few inches in a century—and it 
may at any time be arrested or reversed ; but 
should it continue, as it may, for some thou- 
sands of years, it would result in a submerg- 
ing of land now valued at hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and a complete change of po- 
sition in the seats of commerce and industry, 
which must always center about this harbor. 
This possible catastrophe is, however, so un- 
certain and remote, that it seems hardly suf- 








ical Monthly. 


Importance of Entomology.— 
When Henry Edwards—one of the most cele- 
brated of modern entomologists—sought to 


| dispose of his admirable collection, worth 


over $25,000 for $12,000, he was snubbed by 
the ignorant and unreflecting, who wondered 
what use could be made of a vast array of 
dead bugs. But within a few days, new and 
hitherto unclassified insects of that sort have 
greatly aroused the fears of that bigyer, self- 
conceited bug called man. The Connecticut 
farmers complain that their corn is being de- 
voured in great quantities by a bug not be- 
fore known. It is described as a “ good- 
sized, six-legged, evil-looking bug, rather 
larger and much flatter than the potato bug; 
in color, brown ; having a wide body and a 
very small head provided with a pair of 
small feelers.” From Santa Monica comes 
the report of a marine worm that has de- 
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greatly injured, the wharves at 
that place. It is described as being very 
destructive, and rather more rapid in its op- 
erations than the ordinary “redo navalis. 
The services of a first-class entomologist 
would probably point out some way for pre- 
venting the depredations of these fearful 
pests. 

Feed the Land Well,—It would be 
well, we think, says a thoughtful farmer, to 
offer a large premium to the man who raises 
the largest crop without running in debt to 
raise it, but the premium for the largest com- 


stroyed, or 





post heap will soon lead to the same result. 
It is an unquestionable fact that in the fence- 
corners, the woods, and bi ttoms of our ‘arms 
there are to day millions of bushels of wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes, etc., in the shape of dead 
leaves, litter, and rich earth, which can be 
had for the trouble of hauling 

Let manure gathering bea special business 
on every farm, on which a certain force is 
employed regularly every working day, and 
never taken away to do anything else. To 
encourage this great reform let the agricul- 
tural socicties offer large premiums. 
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PURE LITERATURE FOR OUR 
CHILDREN. 


ANY years ago in these columns it 

was urged upon the attention of 
those who are exercised concerning popu- 
lar education and morals, that much liter- 
ature of a pernicious sort was given to the 
young in newspaper and volume form. At 
that time the PHRENOLOGICAL stood quite 
alone among periodicals in its advocacy of 
a purified press for the sake of American 
youth. With the progress of years, the 
frequent outcroppings of precocity in vice, 
which at this day have assumed a phase of 
the matter-of-course even in those walks of 
society that are deemed favored by fortune, 
show clearly enough the effect of reading 
baseless and extravagant fiction and highly 
varnished sketches of crime and immorality. 








We can not wonder that the alarm is 
now sounded and that our magazines and 
“papers” of the better class contain words 
of admonition to parents and teachers with 
respect to the reading supplied or obtained 
by their children, The evil is upon us. 
The prurient and salacious appetite is 
strong. Witness the numerous cheap 
weeklies and paper novels which occupy 
the larger spaces on the newsman’s stand, 
and whose preposterous cartoons or illus- 
trations flaunt their vicious glamour into 
the face of the passer-by. The circulation 
of this meretricious trash is enormous. We 
have been told that the sales of some of the 
so-called ‘boys’ weeklies” are upward of 
fifty thousand 4 week each. The reading 
matter in the body of such publications is 
vapid and perverting enough in itself, but 
as if that were rot sufficient, the advertise- 
ments are largely made up of stuff even 
more reprehensible. 

What a field for attack the societies for 
the suppression of vice have in these speci- 
mens of unhealthy journalism! If, instead 
of hunting up and withdrawing from public 
view an occasional picture whose moral 
tone may be to a large extent constructive, 
or now and then prosecuting a man or 
woman who may be but an instrument of 
some wily knave who gloats over a personal 
immunity from detection, they would aim 
to suppress the literature which is training 
young minds by the thousand to familiarity 
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with crime, they would accomplish a thou- 
sandfold more good. Something, to be 
sure, may be done by the chastisement of 
the effects of immorality, but it were bet- 
ter to correct the abuses at their fountain- 
head which are productive of so much so- 
cial harm. 

In this matter of pernicious literature, 
moral people as a class exhibit an astonish- 
ing apathy. They do not ‘show anything 


like a realizing sense of its influence upon | 


the juvenile mind. In the families of most 
church-going people the children are left to 
Some 


attention may bz given by father or mother 


select their reading for themselves. 
to their lessons and exercises for school 
recitation, but beyond that the books, etc., 
which occupy a part of their out-of-school 
leisure are scarcely thought of. This is a 
serious neglect of an evident duty. Many 
a household laments now the waywardness 
of a son or daughter which was the direct 
consequence or outgrowth of loose, im- 
proper reading. 

One of our neighbors ( The Churchman) 
suggests a method which moral people 
could generally and easily apply toward sup- 
pressing the sale of immoral periodicals and 
newspapers. It is to refuse patronage to 
newsmen who sell the improper publications, 
This, if persisted in, would probably work 
well, not only for the community at large, 
but for the moral tone of the households 
whose heads should exhibit so practical an 
interest in things decent and in order. 


- lS —— 


CAN THE SEX OF THE HUMAN CRA- 
NIUM BE DETERMINED? 
HE following paragraph is clipped from 
a newspaper : 


“The sexual characters of the human 
cranium have lately engaged the attention 
of M. Mantegazza, and he has published his 
results in the Lyon Aledicale. These are 


as follows: (1). There are no certain char- | 
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acters yet ascertained by which the sex of 
a cranium may be recognized. (2). It oft- 
ener happens that the feminine cranium ap- 
proaches the masculine type than the mas- 
culine the feminine. (3). A large develop- 
ment of the we eae | arch is the most 
constant character of the masculine crani- 
um, and by this alone one may determine 
the sex with almost absolute certainty. (4). 
Smallness of cranium, less height, less 
marked development of the muscular attach- 
ments of the occipital bone are the most 
constant distinctive characters of the femi- 
nine cranium, and where at the same time 
there is almost an entire absence of the su- 
perciliary arch, the decision becomes almost 
absolutely certain. (5). The foregoing is 
what science can affirm of the human cra- 
nium in general. For a more complete 
knowledge of the truth, it would be neces- 
sary to study in all human races the sexual 
differences presented by crania.” 


This presents in brief about all that med- 
ical men, anatomists, and physiologists have 
been able to accomplish without Phrenology 
in the direction of knowing whether a cra- 
Let us 
see now whether or not Phrenology can 


nium belonged to a man or woman. 


throw some light on the subject. 

We insert two engravings of skulls which 
These 
engravings represent the exact relative size 


are in the collection of the Institute. 


and form of the skulls, as taken by photog- 
raphy. Fig. 1, a well-balanced male skull, 
rises high from the opening of the ear, the 
elevation being indicated by the line running 
from the letter a. Look at the same devel- 
opment in Fig. 2, which represents a well- 
balanced female skull. In Fig. 1 the head 
rises high from the opening cf the ear up to 
6, where the organ of Firmness is located- 
Contrast this with the other head at the 
same letter. The male skull is broader from 
side to side, especially at the base, than the 
female skull, giving more Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Acquisitiveness, and 
power to fight life’s battle. It is also larger 
at Amativeness, which is located at the base 
of the back part of the skull,c. The female 
head, it will be scen, is longer, proportionally, 
from the opening of the car hackward to 7, 
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which marks the location of Parental Love. 
The female head is relatively higher at fs 
Veneration, but is not so massive in the 
forehead. The bones of the cheek and nose, 
and the ridge over the eyes in the male, are 
large and projecting, as compared with 
those of the female skull. The bones of the 


face, as a whole, are light and delicate in | 


the female, while they are prominent, strong, 
angular, and massive in the male. Just 
backward and below the opening of the ear, 
where the skull rests on the block, there is 
a large bony prominence called the masto¢d 
process, which is adapted to the insertion 
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Fig. 1. 


pear so prominently sometimes when the 
head is turned sidewise. See the difference 
between these processes in the two skulls ; 
that of the masculine is nearly twice as large 
as that of the feminine. There are many 
other points on the skulls designed for the 
insertion of muscles, which indicate on com- 
parison the stronger muscular constitution 
of the male. Besides, the male skull is 
generally larger than the female, as the 
whole skeleton is larger and firmer and 
rougher. 

Fig. 3 is the rough outline of a bust in 
our cabinet which shows the crown of the 
head enormously developed, the back-head 





of the muscles of the neck—those that ap- | 





short, the features particularly masculine, 
and the head very high from the opening 
of the ear. This is an extreme masculine 


development. 
Fig. 4 shows the feminine form of head ; 


the features being light, the bony structure 
above and about the eyes being smooth, 
and the head being elongated backward. 
Fig. 5, from life, is a good specimen 
of the feminine and masculine in combina- 
tion. The front third part of the head is fem- 
inine ; the back third part is feminine ; the 
middle section is masculine. It is broad, 
high, and heavy about the ears, and the 
middle third of the head, taking in the 
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Fig. 2. 





crown, is particularly masculine. Compare 
that head with Fig. 4 and it will show the 
difference. 

Let a good phrenologist go into a collec- 
tion of a hundred skulls and he would do 
nothing remarkable, in his own opinion, 
did he indicate the sex of four-fifths of them. 
Occasionally a woman inherits so much from 
her father, and a man so much from his 
mother, that their skulls appear to combine 
traits of both sexes. Occasionally we find 
a woman with a high crown, like Fig. 1; 
occasionally we find a man with a low 
crown, like Fig. 2; sometimes a woman has 
a short vertical head behind, and is not 
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well adapted to be a step-mother. Occa- 
sionally we find a man who has a long 
back-head, like Fig. 2, at least approximat- 
ing to it, and he would do well as a step- 
father, so far as the children are concerned. 
Men generally have larger reasoning organs, 
which impart squareness to the forehead; 
a broader side-head, which gives force of 
character ; and a higher crown, which gives 
pride and imperiousness and the tendency 
to control. Women have not so high or so 
massive a forehead, but a larger develop- 
ment proportionally in the region of the re- 
ligious sentiments, a lower crown and longer 


back-head and a less development of the 








side-head, except in the upper back region 


| 
where Cautiousness is located. | 


Phrenology, in our opinion, furnishes the | 
best means of determining this matter as to | 
We think that we | 


could select a dozen boys and girls, twelve 


the sex of a given skull. 


years of age, in any of the public schools, 

and by giving them one lecture well illus- 

trated with skulls, enable them to go into a 

cabinet of anatomical specimens and decide 
the sex of the human crania better than | 
physicians who are not acquainted with 

Phrenology, generally profess themselves 

able to do. 


This subject is wide and could be extend- 


ed almost indefinitely. In the lectures of 


Fig. 4.—Mmeg, Favantt. 


the Phrenological Institute several sittings 
are given to this topic, and students are 
made so familiar with the subject that they 
are able to recognize the sex of skulls when- 
ever they are presented in public or else- 


where, and are also enabled to determine 
whether a man or woman resembles the 
father or mother most, and in what respects. 
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A DIFFERENCE. 


CERTAIN 
great enterprise for the benefit, it was 


rich man set on foot a 


said, of women who earn their living by 
the He 
hired carpenters, 
plumbers, and tin-workers, etc., and fur- 


labor of their own hands. 


architects, mascns, 
nished them with large sums of money 
from his strong box, that they could procure 
the materials and do the work needful for 
the completion of his great aim. A vast 
it mounted 
high toward heaven, inclosing hundreds of 


building rose upon the view. 
rooms of size diverse. But cre it was fin- 
ished the rich man died, and it fell upon 
others to carry out the plan which he had 
well-nigh perfected. But notwithstanding 
the rich man had provided an abundance 
of money, they to whom the charge of his 
wealth was intrusted did not bring to a 
successful end his great plan, but after some 
vain experimenting, turned the vast build- 
ing, with its many hundred rooms and rich 
and marvelous appointments, to other and 
less worthy uses than those for which the 
rich man had designed it. 

In an humbler part of the great city a 
young woman, boasting no treasure in bank 
or bond, rose up and said, when she saw 
how the great device of the rich man had 
come to naught, “Behold, now I shall 
make an attempt to do for these women 
what wealth and might have failed to ac- 
complish!”” Immediately her brave spirit 
designed a proper course, and taking a 
house that was already built and suitable, 
in a few days she had made ready, and 
many poor women, old and young, were 
glad to enter and live therein. And now, 


after many months, this same young 
woman, whose name it hath come to our 
ears is Sarah, with the surname of Leggett, 


finding a large measure of success in her 





| most excellent endeavor, is about to enlarge 


its borders, that other women may partake 
in the comfort and enjoyment of her well- 
appointed home. 

And the people look on with eyes of won- 
der and whisper to one another: See what 
a feeble arm can perform that is sustained 
by earnest purpose; while riches avail not 
where the soui is not at one with the under- 
taking. 


> 





AN ELEGANT HOME SAVED FROM TO- 
BACCO SMOKE.—If a person who is given 
to any habit of dissipation could have 
calculated beforehand all its cost, from 
the time that it was begun, he would, 
doubtless, have suffered himself 


to become its servant. 


never 
Many a man by 
merely laying up what a vice costs him in 
money, would find it a better investment 
than a life insurance. An exchange men- 
tions the successful resuit of an experiment 
in this line by a Mr. Hubbard, of Connccti- 
cut. He was about eighteen years old when 
he determined to lay aside, day by day, the 
moncy he would have spent for cigars had 
At the end of each 


month he deposited the sum thus accumu- 


he been a smoker. 


lated in the savings bank. As the price of 
good cigars advanced, he correspondingly 
increased the money laid by cach day. At 
times, when his savings in the bank had 
reached a few hundred dollars, he drew them 
out to make a more profitable investment. 
By careful management the fund at length 
amounted to upward of eighteen thousand 
A few years since, Mr. Hubbard 
took this money and witlr it purchased a 
charming site on Greenwich Hill, and built 
a comfortable and commodious home for 


dollars. 


himself and his family. The place overlooks 
Long Island Sound and commands one of 
the finest and widest views that can be 
found on the Conrmecticut coast. 
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“Ife that questioneth much shall learn much.”—Bacon, 
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Co Yur Correspondents. 
OvEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
= nded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQuiky Fait ‘ro Recrive ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1x ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage,or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with + al iu address. 
Anonymous letiers will not be considered. 

SELF-ESTEEM.—J. G. S., and others.— 
We frequently receive inquiries with regard to 
the cultiva'ion of Szlf-csteem, and the rcason 
for them is evident evough in the prevailing lack 
of the faculty in the American mental composi- 
tion. As a people we have strong Firmness and 
Approbativencss, and a good deal of the impel- 
ling forces of character, but not so much of that 
quality which contributes to self-assertion and 
self-cquilibrium. In gener.] it may be said that 
one must train himsclf with a view to sclf-reli- 
ance—looking less to others for hints, sugges- 
tions, advice, and assistance in whatever he may 
have todo. Having decided upon a new course 
or undertaking, instead of appealing to friends 
for counsel and aid in carrying it into effect, one 
should scck to do for himself faithfully and ear- 
nestly what he can, People who lack in Sclf-es- 
tecm are backward in attempting even what they 
are capable of performing. They usually work 
below the standard of their capacity rather than 
up toit. Circumstances which tend to test their 
abilities bring out an expression of self-deprecia- 
tion. They need to be spurred—incited to work 
up to the full measure of their strength and tal- 
ent. Do not be afraid to undertake that which 
you believe you are capable of performing. Hav- 
ing once made up your mind, go ahead; paying 
as little attention as possible to outside influ. 
ences, criticism, bickering, and ridicule, or what- 
evcr may be brought to obstruct your move- 
ments. Werk earnestly toward your object and 
you will be likely to succeed. 


HOUSE PLANTsS.—S. M. B.—The keep- 
ing of house plants can not be otherwise than 








healthfal in the main. Vegetable growths are 
ahsorbents of carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
and they are certainly, therefore, not inimical to 
our health. A Mr. Girdlestone, who has said 
something on the subject lately, found that if a 
number of flics are placed in a glass case, with 
plenty of sugar to feed upon, the case being 
made air-tight, they will in a few days have so 
poisoned the air with their breath that they will 
die; but if some living plants as well cs the 
sugur are shut in with the flies, they will con- 
tinue to live for months with active appetites 
and perfect health. This is in demonstration of 
the opinion that living plants absorb carbonic 
acid and ammonia from the air—poisonous ele- 
ments which are given off in respiration. 


MOLassEs.—G. C. N.—It is somewhat 
difficult for one to state what is the purest grade 
of this very common article of trade. We used 
to think that what is called ‘*New Orleans”’ 
was as good as any that can be obtained. Tho 
methods of preparing molasses are somewhat 
varied and mainly dependent upon the manufac- 
turing of sugar, as a great proportion of the mo- 
lasses and syrup sold is the residuum and waste 
of the sugar factory worked into a form for the 
market. We would advise the use of good sugar 
or honey in preference to molasses, if one must 
have saccharine material as an adjunct to his 
food ; but be moderate. 


MESMERISM, ETC.—J. W. G.—The ad- 
vertising department of this magazine will an- 
swer your question as fully as it can be done 
here. Two or three excellent treatises of a prac- 
tical sort have been brought before the public 
recently. The best bvok we know of is that pre- 
pared by Dr. Deleuze, of Paris, introduced to 
the American public by a New England operator 
of remarkable power. 


SOUL AND MATTER.—R. B.— Your 
question is a leading one, comprehending an in- 
finite amount of discussion, controversy, and 
speculation. From what we have heard concern- 
ing the phenomena of clairvoyance, mesmerism, 
and certain psychical or religious conditions, 
it would appear that the soul or spirit more 
properly does act at times quite ind >pendently of 
matter. Practically, however, all that we have 
observed concerning the action or operation of 
spirit, its accomplishments, which have a sub- 
stantial adaption to human life, are wrought out 
through material instruments. We can scarcely 
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conceive of a result of essential importance or | 
value in our mental life which is altogether cis- 
connected with the material. 


VEGETABLE CARBON.—L. C.—The car- 
bon contained in beans, peas, cornmeal, oat- 
meal, and other farinacea is of a different char- 
acter essentially from that which exists in ani- 
ral fat. The chemist may not find a difference 
in his last analysis, so far as the elements are 
concerned, but the dietetic effects are different 
positively. One may eat largely of vegetable 
food without the resultant functional derange- 
ment which is induced by eating largely of ani- 
mal fat, notwithstanding that the quantity of car- 
bon may be actually greater by analysis in the 
vegetable food. 

No kind of food will supply the loss of bones. 
Eat good nourishing food when suffering from 
any local disturbance, like a felon or boil; but 
avoid oils, fats, grease, and alcoholic stimulants. | 
Eat fruit liberally, so that the blood shall be | 
kept cool and the digestive function in good | 
order. 


| 


HAIR AND MORALITY.—A. W. C.—We 
are not aware that persons who have a liberal 
growth of hair usually have a large development 
of the moral organs. Neither are we aware 
that your corollary that a strong growth of hair 
is indicative of large moral organs is correct, and 
that the organs covered by the most hair are 
usually the most active. We might cite some il- 
lustrations which diametrically oppose such 
views. If you visit an insane asylum, you will 
find that some patients who have very active 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, or Self-esteem, 
or Cautiousness, or Benevolence, will exhibit a 
scarcity of hair in the region of the brain abnor- 
mally excited. The excitement of an organ is 
accompanied by heat, which is due to the rapid 
circulation of blood in that part of the brain. 
Abnormal heat tends rather to thin the hair than 
to thicken it. [t is notorious that in the domain 
of religion, as, for instance, the priesthood of 
the Roman Catholic Churcli, those who are the 
most distinguished for their devotion to religious 
life are quite bald. 

STRANGE INFLUENCE.—E. J. H.—-You 
are apparently suffering from what is known as 
personal magnetism. Such cases are compara- 





tively rare, especially when the subject himself 
is unfriendly to the person who exercises the in- 
fluence. A book of practical magnetism by De- 
veuze furnishes a considerable amount of in- 
formation on this point, which, we think, would 
be of service to you toward obtaining the relief 
you apparently so much desire. 


MONEyY.—Not many are aware probably 
of the singular origin of the word “‘ pecuniary,” 





as it is now applied. Before any regular system 


of coinage was introduced, the metals which cir- 
culated as currency were rather irregular in size, 


| their value being indicated by their weight. In 
| the reign of Servius Tullus, King of Rome, 


578-534 B.c., pound-weights of copper received 
the name of pecunia, because they were stamped 
with the image of cattle ( pecus), and hence the 


| term pecuniary has gradually come to be ap- 


plied to whatever relates to money and monetary 
affairs. This was two hundred years before the 
circulation of gold and silver coin. Formerly, 
too, in England, even as late as the date of the 
Norman Conquest (1066), the currency of that 
country was of two kinds: the “‘live’’ and the 
“dead”’—the “live’’ referring to cattle and 
slaves as a medium of exchange, and the 
“dead” to the various metals. 

Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 





a Pore 
2 @hat Eten Say, ats 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 








PROGRESS OF PHRENOLOGICAL TRUTH. 
—It is now forty years since I commenced giving 
public lectures on the science of Phrenology, 
and during this period there has been a steady 
progress among the educated men of the world 
in regard to its truth and usefulness. When 
Spurzheim unfolde® to the citizens of Edinburgh, 
the Athens of Scotland, the important truth that 
the brain is the seat of the mental powers, the 
Review of that city denounced Phrenology as an 
imposition, and called it ‘‘a hallucination of a 
moon-struck imagination.’’ The learned men of 
that day, who condemned Phrenology as a false 
science, without giving it a candid investigation, 
have passed away, and men who have grown up 
without prejudice against it, have examined its 
teachings and believe its doctrines. To-day, in 
conversation with a clergyman, now in the hey- 
day of life, whose father is living at the age of 
nearly fourscore years, and an ex-president of a 
New England college, we asked him u he con- 
sidered the brain the organ of the mind? and he 
replied : ‘* No man of the present day doubts it !’’ 
And this seems to be the common opinion of all 
the distinguished writers of the age, especially 
those who have had the care of the insane. 

We were led to write on this topic by reading 
a work on “‘ Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life, 
with chapters on its Prevention,’’ by Daniel Hack 
Tuke, M.D., a distinguished English author. 
This writer does not give prominence to Phre- 
nology in his work on Insanity, but in speaking 
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of Auto-prophylaxis, he says: ‘‘The first and 
cardinal principle to hold from our point of view 
is that the brain is the organ of the mind, and 
therefore subject to the laws of physical life in 
general, and to those of cerebral life in particu- 
lar. It lies at the basis of the prophylaxis, or 
prevention of insanity. The tritest truths are 
often those which are most forgotten and neg- 
lected. No one will dispute at the present day 
that the brain is the organ of the mind; that it is 
the material instrument through which its func- 
tions are performed ; but sce what follows. It is 
here that people fail to perceive clearly, or to act 
in accordance with what they do perceive. There- 
fore must it again and again be dinned into their 
ears, that their thoughts, their perceptions, their 
reasonings, their feelings, their way of judging 
of truth itself, can not be properly conducted un- 
less this organ is supplied with healthy blood ; 
unless it has a sufficient amount allowed it to 
supply it with nutritive materials and replace 
those which it has consumed in its operations ; 
the d¢bris left after the cells have been used up 
being thrown off. Nourishment, assimilation, 
discharge of effete matter—these are as necessary 
for the mind-organ as for any of the other vis- 


cera of the human body. This marvelously con-~ 


stituted brain, men may ignore it, despise it, de- 
grade it, defile it, but they do it at their peril; 
and let them remember, that whether the result 
is or is not actual madness, they will pay the 
penalty sooner or later in some form or other ; 
they will not be permitted to escape the conse- 
quences of the infraction of the laws on which 
ita integrity hangs.” 

The progress of phrenological truth is seen in 
all the recent literature, and no author having 
good common sense speaks disparagingly of the 
doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim. Horace Mann, 
the greatest of modern educators, was a believer 
in Phrenology, and owed his success in a great 
measure to his knowledge of the human mind, 
which he gained by the study of Phrenology. 
The common schools of Massachusetts are in- 
debted to Phrenology for the progress they have 
made in the right direction during the past forty 
years. Spurzhcim and Combe wrote valuable 
works on education founded on Phrenology. 
Quite recently Nelson Sizer, of New York, pub- 
lished a work on teaching, and I consider his 
the best work extant to show the teacher how to 
impart instruction to the young. 

It has been with Phrenology as with many 
other sciences founded on truth, that its first 
efforts, which should have been vigorous and 
self-reliant, have been obliged to rely for support 
upon the arm of time. 

There is, however, an inclination among the 
editors of some papers to try to make their read- 
ers believe that Phrenology is going into disre- 
pute or oblivion. The editor of the Nation, in a 
review of the life of George Combe, says of 





“The Constitution of Man,” that “now the 
book is rarely read.”” The editor probably passed 
his judgment on this matter, not from actual 
knowledge, but from his own consciousness, not 
having read it himself of late, if ever. And thus 
has it come to pass that those who have spent a 
long life in examining the truths of Phrenology 
are they who can bring facts to prove that phren- 
ological truth has been making steady progress 
in the world since its first promulgation by Dr. 
Gall. P, L, BUELL. 


THE NATURE OF SIN.—When we con- 
sider the actions of men, we are irresistibly led to 
conclude that there is guilt on the part of hu- 
manity, and hence that sin does exist. Now, 
what is sin? 

Volumes have been written on this very }:rob- 
lem, and yet if we turn to the terse declaratious 
of St. Paul, we find this ample definition of sin, 
which appears to satisfy the inquiry so fully as 
to cut off all further argument on the subject: 
“Sin is the transgression of the law.’” Man has 
a threefold nature, viz., the physical, the intel- 
lectual, and moral natures blended in one, and 
by virtue of his triune being he is the subject of 
three distinct systems of law. He who obeys 
any law reaps the reward of his obedience in the 
form of happiness, which, as a consequence, he 
enjoys; and, conversely, he who disobeys any 
law suffers in some way the pain which such 
transgression of necessity brings. We can not 
conceive of any suffering which is not the result 
of broken law. Were all the physical laws that 
relate to our being fully obeyed, “‘ all the ills that 
flesh is heir to” would forever ccase to exist, for 
they are the “‘ wages of sin,”’ “the transgression 
of the law.” Were we truc to our intellectual 
nature, we should be happy as rational creatures, 
for the legitimate exercise of any intellectual 
faculty can but bring pleasure to its posscssor. 
Thirdly, were we to obey all the moral laws 
which bear upon our being, we should be free 
from moral guilt, and thus receive no punish- 
ment in thic respect. ‘Sin is the transgression 
of the law.”” All pain which is punishment origi- 
nates in disobedience. All happiness which is © 
reward comes by obedience. An individual sins 
who perverts a single faculty of his being. He 
alone is free from sin and leads the truc life who 
exercises every faculty of his being within its 


| legitimate sphere. How important, then, the 
study of our faculties ? 


E. L. STAPLES. 


GROWTH OF A LOCK OF HAIR.—A few 
months ago, in reply to a Southern correspond- 
ent, who desired to learn the reason for the 
growth of a lock of hair which was in his pos- 
session, we expressed doubt, and suggested that 
there might be some mistake in the observations. 
Recently we received the following letter with 
the annexed certificates, which place the mattrr 
in a clear light. The clerk’s certificate, with rei- 
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erence to the character of the persons mentioned, 
is duly sealed, and the document, as a whole, 
bears the marks of intelligence, care, and a cred- 
itable desire to furnish all reasonable evidence in 
support of the statement concerning the won- 
derful phenomenon : 


Summit, Miss., November 10, 1878. 

Messrs. 8. R Wetis & Co., New York.— 
Gentlemen: I beg to apologize for delaying so 
long the statement relative to the growth of that 
lock of hair. But quarantines and fever excite- 
ment have monopolized everything down here 
since I received your communication about it. 

On the 2ist of September, 1867, my brother 
died of typhoid fever, after an illness of twenty- 
one days. While a corpse, a friend of the family, 
by request, clipped the lock of hair in question 
in presence of myself and two or three others. 
My sister arranged and tied a small piece of braid 
around it which has never been removed, al- 
though it has been plaited repeatedly, as it grew 
from year to year, and shown to a great number 
of persons, who, as well as the family, observed 
and remarked its growth. It was placed in an 
ambrotype case containing his picture, and the 
case, with others, kept in a secretary where none 
but the family had access to it. This lock of 
hair, which we recognize from the color and 
fineness peculiar to his during life, as well as 
from other unquestionable evidences, has grown 
since it was clipped from a length not exceeding 
two inches to fpll seven inches; is live and soft 
as ever during life, and seems to be still growing. 

I would still like to hear the laws governing 
its growth explained. If you desire any further 
information relative to same, it will afford me a 
pleasure to give any at my command. I give 
you below an exact copy of a statement of a sim- 
ilar occurrence, or “‘ Freak of Nature,’ as it is 
termed, published by the Columbus, Miss., Inde. 
pendent. I would send you the clipping, but 
have it pasted in my scrap-book : 

“SincuLAR FREAK OF Nature.—Our old 
friend, Dr. 8. Haley, has exhibited to us a lock 
of golden hair cut from his boy’s head when 
eighteen months old, and since carefully weeet 
up, marked, and laid away in the family Bible 
At that time the lock was two inches long ; now 
it is fully six inches and seems to be still grow- 
ing, with all its old-time lustre, firmness, and 
beauty preserved. The son is alive and sixteen 
years old. The doctor assures us there van be 
no mistake as to the identity of the hair, and 
wants our explanation. We know the hair and 
nails of = are known to flourish for a while, 
but these have whereupon to feed. This lock 
of hair had not. Who can explain it? ‘We 
give it up.’” 

You are at liberty to publish this also if you 
choose. Yours truly, I. M. CURTIS. 


CERTIFICATES. 
“* This is to certify that we have known Mr. Cur- 
tis’ family for a number of years, and know them 
to be of unquestioned veracity, and are satisfied 





of the correctness of the within statement in ref- 
erence to the growth of the lock of hair. 
“ Signed, 
“C. Hoover, M.D. 
““Cuas. H. Orxen, Pres. Lea F. Col. 
“W. M. MoNotry. 

“Summit, Miss., Nov., 1878.” 

“This is to certify that I am acquainted with 
the facts as stated within, in reference to the 
growth of the lock of hair, and know them to be 
correct. Signed, W. H. Jounson. 
“ Summit, Miss., Wov., 1878.” 


“This is to certify that I am well acquainted 
with the parties whose genuine signatures are 
attached to the above certificates. [ further cer- 
tify that Iam well acquainted with Mr. Curtis’ 
family, and know them to be of undoubted ve. 


“Witness my hand and the seal of the Circui! 
Court of Pike County, State of Mississippi, thia 
November 19, 1878. 

“A. P. SPARKMAN, Clerk.” 
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PERSONAL. 


Louis A. Gopgy, the founder of Godey’s La. 
dies’ Book, and until within two years its pub- 
lisher and proprietor, died suddenly in Philadel- 
phia the last day of November. He was seventy- 
five years old. 


Mr. George Henry Lewes, the author, is 
dead. George Eliot and he lived together and 
were recognized by society as married. Sym- 
pathy of views and literary pursuits brought 
them together. Mr. Lewes had been married 
years before, but his wife had been long sepa- 
rated from him. 

ArcusisHop MoHatez, of Tuam, Ireland, is 
the oldest bishop of the Church of Rome living, 
and probably the oldest prelate in Christendom, 
having been consecrated fifty-two years ago. 
He is cighty-six years old, yet active and 
sprightly. He has seen six successive Pontiffs 
in the chair at Rome. 


Mr. Erporam K. Jenny, for nearly thirty 
years connected with the New York Tribune, 
died in December last at the age of seventy-two. 
He was an active, thorough-going man, a warm 
advocate of mental and moral progress, believ- 
ing in Phrenology and its efficacy as a civilizing 
instrumentality. Wo shall miss his frequent 
calls at our office. 

Dr. Jonn Lorp, the well-known lecturer on 
didactic subjects, bas commenced a course of 
twenty-five lectures in Chickering Hall, New 


York. His topics cover important periods in 
ancient and modern history, and discuss matters 
of vital interest to our civilization. The aim of 
Dr. Lord is to assist his auditors toward a better 
understanding of history and the relation sub- 
sisting between the eminent characters of the 
past and the world’s mental and physical prog- 
ress. ‘{nformation concerning the course may be 
obtained of Messrs. Randolph & Co., 900 Broad. 
way, New York. 
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Tue Princess Alice, of England, whose death 
occurred in December last, was the third child 
of Queen Victoria, and born on the 25th of April, 
1843. Her marriage with Prince Louis, of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, on the 1st of July, 1862, wus an al- 
liance which was generally well received in En- 
gland. The Princess was a great favorite with 
the Londoners, and enjoyed the reputation of 
having a particularly sweet and gentle disposi- 
tion. In personal appearance she was perhaps 
the handsomest of the Queen’s daughters. In 
1873 one of her children was killed by a fall from 
a window, and a few days before her own death 
another child dicd of diphtheria—the disease 
which proved ‘vtal to herself. It is a curious 
coincidence that she died on the anniversary of 
her father’s (Prince Albert) death. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Ir is much easier to seem fitted for posts we 
do not fill than for those we do. : 


Never decide any matter hastily, lest you re- 
gret it. Those persons who decide instantly 
make about one hit to four blunders. 


SoameE does not consis. in having nothing to 
eat, but in not having wisdom enough to exempt 
you from fear and sorrow.—EPICTETUS. 


A Happy life is made up of happy thoughts, 
and man should be a very miser in hoarding 
conscientiously every mill of the true coin. 


A GRDAT many pereons think it is their busi- 
ness to preach, but they had much better make 
it their business to hear for a while longer. 

Joy makes us to grieve for the brevity of life ; 
sorrow causes us to be weary of its length ; care 
and industry can alone render it supportable. 

Wuen thou forgivest the man who has pierced 
thine heart, he stands to thee in the relation to 
the sea-worm that perforates the shell of the 
muscle which straightway closes the wound with 
a pearl.—RICHTER. 


Ir has been said that the man who governs his 
thoughts when alone can control his tongue 
when in company. It is just as true, and far 
more important, that the man who keeps his 
thoughts pure will keep his hands from sin. 
Now and then society is startled by a crime 
which explodes the reputation of some one who 
had stood high in its esteem. But such explo- 
sions are no spontaneous affairs of an instant. 
The train of powder was slowly laid. No man 
commits embezzlement who hasn’t allowed bhim- 
self, un-self-rebuked, to th.: k embezzlement. 





MIRTH. 


** A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


““Wuart I’d like to know,”’ said a school-boy, 
‘is how the mouths of rivers can be so much 
larger than their heads.”’ 

THERE is said to be several men at the present 
time whose memories only reach to their knees, 
and, therefore, they never pay for their boots. 

WHENEVER yu cum akrost a man who dis- 
trusts everyboddy, you have found one whom it 
iz safe for everyboddy tu distrust.—BILLINGs. 


A youne man in Nebraska sent an offer of 
marriage to a girl whom he fancied, and in re 
ply received this telegram : ‘Come on with your 
minister.”” ~ 


A GENTLEMAN was threatening to beat a dog 
which barked intolerably. ‘‘ Why,” exclaimed 
an Irishman, “would you bate the poor dumb 
animal for.spakin’ out?” 


A MATTER-OF-FACT man was told by his doc- 
tor to put a check on bis stomach if he wished 
to live long and be happy. He went immedi- 
ately to his tailor, who filled the prescription by 
making a plaid vest.: 

Turnine it OrF.—Sprightly young lady: “I 
am afraid I have a very large foot.’’ Polite 
shopman: “Large, Miss! Oh, dear, no, Miss! 
We have lots of gent—that is, customers, with 
much larger, Miss!” 


“ARE you the saleswoman of whom I bought 
this handkerchief yesterday?” asked a pur- 
chaser at one of our dry-goods stores. “I am 
the saleslady who served you, Madam,” re- 
sponded the reduced empress in banged hair 
long watch-chain, and > fingers, who pre- 
sided at the counter. ‘ Well,’’ said the cus- 
tomer, ‘‘I will take a dozen more, and as I wish 
to get them to my washer-lady at once, I will 
get you to send them to my carriage around the 
corner. My coach-gentleman can not get to the 
door just now for the cart of the ash-gentle- 
man.”’—Journal of Commerce (Boston). 


EVERYBODY thought it was a match, and so 
did he, and so did she; but last evening, at a 
croquet party, she hit her pet corn a whack with 
the mallet and he—he laughed. ‘ We meet as 
strangers,’’ she wrote on her cuff and showed it 
tohim, ‘Think of me no more,” he whispered 
huskily. 


Mus. ParTINGTON says the only way to pre- 
vent steamboat explosions is to make engincers 
“bile” the water on shore. In her opinion all 
the “bustin’’’ i; done by “‘cookin’”’ the steam 
in board. 

“You oughtn’t to drink,” says a friend. 
“‘See how it makes you stagger when you try to 
walk.” ‘‘Thaz ari,” says the wretch. ‘I os- 
sent try to walk: thaz waz matter.”’ 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
JSactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





CAUGHT AND FETTERED. By Mrs. J. P. 
Ballard, author of ‘The. Hole in the Bag;” 
“The Broken Rock,” ete. 16mo, pp. 266, cloth, 
$1.00. New York: The National emperance 
Society and Publication House. 


This is a volume of short stories designed for 
children. The first, which gives the title above, 
concerns an eagle which was caught in a trap by 
a farmer; and founded on such a hypothetical 
incident there are certain very proper reflections 
about the effect of bad habits. The list com- 
prises about sixty little tales, some of which re- 
mind us of Arthur’s excellent method in render- 
ing vice odious toa reader. A dozen illustrations, 
of the kind which please children, appropriately 


set off the point of as many stories. One in par- | 


ticular deserves mention on account of its fine 
execution as an engraving, viz., that of the sleep- 
ing girl and the fine Newfoundland watching 
her. 


THE HISTORY OF DEMOCRACY ; or, Polit- 
ical Progress Historically Iustrated, from the 
Earliest to the Latest Periods. By Nahum 
Capen, LL.D., author of “‘ The Republic of the 
United States of America,” ete. Vol. I., 8vo, 
pp. 677. Hartford: American Publishing Co. 
“The History of Democracy,” writes the au- 

thor in his preface,” is a history of principles, as 

connected with the nature of man and society. 

. ... The monarchist and the republican, the 

tory and the democrat, the Papist and the Prot- 

estant, the Puritan and the great family of dis- 
senters, the Quaker, the pioneer, the adventurer, 
the fanatic, and the theorist, all, at one time or 
another, in some way, have been identified with 
the beginning and the growth of the American 

Republic. It is the purpose of this work to re- 

view their varied and combined labors and influ- 


ences, and humbly to gather wisdom from their | 


experience to serve as a guide to future endeav- 
or.” It will appear from this brief extract that 
Dr. Capen laid out an extensive programme in the 
beginning, a programme which might well cause 
one, however extensively versed he might be in 
the history of nations and society, to hesitate 
long cre he entered upon the work. The tone 
of Dr. Capen’s Preface and Introduction indicate 
that it was in no spirit of cool assurance that he 


prepared his paper and sharpened his pen for 
this treatise, but with an earnest conviction of 
the need of such a work and an earnest desire to 
‘quicken and deepen the spirit of duty that diz- 
nifies citizenship and recognizes the rule of God 
in the government of nations.” 

This initial volume is the product of many 
years of labor and thought, and shows on every 
page a conscientious regard for thoroughness. 
This is indicated by the topics he discusses in 
separate chapters or sections, some of which are : 
Principles of Party; A World without a Party 
incapable of Progress; Formation of Parties; 
Religion promoted by Parties ; Science advanced 
by Parties; The Tory Party; The Democratic 
Party; Origin and Principles of Democracy; 
Republics of Greece and Rome ; Vox Populi est 
Vox Dei; American Colonies; The Puritans in 
England and America; Instruction, not Self- 
agygrandizement, the Object of Political History . 
Conditions of National Existence ; The Exercise 
of Equal Rights ; Sources of Civil Power ; Char- 
acter of the Different Colonies—Virginia, New 
York, ete. ; The Best Form of Government, etc. 

Every step taken by the author in the progress 
of his discussion is fortified by references to emi 
nent authorities; and copious notes, in them 
selves very interesting, especially the biographi- 
cal digests, are added wherever they are consid- 
ered needful to explain and illustrate the current 
text. ‘‘By democracy,’ Dr. Capen means “the 
great principle of progress,” the element in hu- 
man thought which incites it to resist oppressive, 
restrictive influences, or tyranny and injustice of 
every kind ; and his aim to trace its operation in 
the rise, duration, and fall of the ancient empires 
and its office inthe organization of the govern- 
ments and peoples of the present, the United 
States in particular, is so far most creditably 
wrought out. The complete work wil] occupy 
three volumes, which we trust the author wil! 
successfully deliver to an expectant public. 


A FAceE ILLUMINED. By E. P. Roe, au- 
thor of “ Barriers Burned Away ;” “‘ From Jest 
to Earnest,” ete. 12mo, pp. Cloth, price 
$1.50. 


There are some critics who sneer at novels 





which have a purpose; which, in other words, 

| are intended to impress some principle of moral- 

ity or religion or of human science upon the 

reader. We believe in writing with a purpose— 

one of benefit to the world. We believe also in 
art, and would have all its idealism and refine- 

| ment brought to bear in literary werk, but sub- 
jectively. A book to have substance, essential! 
worth, must be pervaded with a tone of sugges: 
ive, useful, elevating morality. Mere idealisi 

| are superficial ; their wit may spark!¢ cnd plea< 

| for the moment, but they satisfy no true want o/ 
the mind, but rather stimulate the abnormal fan- 

| cies and eaprices and render us more disquiet 
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and inharmonious than before we perused them. 
Mr. Roe’s books exhibit his desire to mect the 
great need of the masses for moral and religious 
light ; his characters illustrate phases of interior, 
or mental life, and are depicted with that fidelity 
which only close observation and personal expe- 
rience can supply. ‘A Face Ilumined” shows 
in its general treatment the impress of carc and 
thought; in some parts there is a seeming stiff- 
ness and prolixity in the reasoning. In the 
course of the long story we are made acquainted 
with the processes by which a light, giddy, fash- 
ionable girl is converted into a thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic, earnest woman, and how a face which 
was perfect in its symmetry, but reflected no 
soul, became illumined with the radiance of gen- 
erous cmotions and exalted self-sacrifice. In 
working out his effects Mr. Roe gives us pictures 
in detail of society life in various situations, with 
the wine, cigars, and dancing thrown in. 


JUVENILE TEMPERANCE MANUAL. By 
Miss Julia Colman, author of ** Catechism on 
Alcohol,” ete. 12mo, pp. 162, cloth 60 cents, 
paper 35 cts. 


Whatever Miss Colman writes has the quality 
of usefulness, and is particularly adapted to a 
very essential department of moral instruction. 
She believes, as nearly all believe who have 
looked fairly into the tremendous subject of al- 
cohol, that intemperance can not be cleaned out 
of our land until drunkenness is prevented. So 
long as dram-shops are permitted to exist in their 
amazing numbers where the population is dense, 
so long will the temperance reformer find it up- 
hill work to make any impression. Careful re- 
ligious, temperance instruction afforded our chil- 
dren will, of course, do much; but in order to 
make that sort of education effectual, parents 
and teachers must be deeply interested in the 
matter of temperance reform. This manaal, into 
which Miss Colman has evidently put her heart 
as well as her mental energies, is intended as an 
aid to parents and teachers, but especially to 
those who would get up a temperance school, a 
novel idea. She goes for the discussion of the 
alcohvlic habit in a scientific way, and not only 
considers alcohol, but also tobacco, and shows 
how its injurious effects are wrought. Pretty 
full suggestions for the formation of a temper- 
ance school are given, so that they who would 
enter upon such work in behalf of misery and 
vice-bound souls will find their way made 
smooth and comparatively easy. 


TECUMSEH AND THE SHAWN®E PROPH- 
ET: including Sketches of George Rogers 
Clark, Simon Kenton, William Henry Harri- 
son, Comstalk, Blackhoof, ete. By Edward 
Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 382. Price $1.25. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 

We hesitated, notwithstanding the appearance 
of Mr. Edward Eggleston’s name upon the title- 

page, about giving this book so prominent a 
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place among our book notices. We feel a certain 
mistrust when books about Indians, battles, and 
adventures are placed in our hands, for we know 
how influential such reading is upon juvenile 
minds, and how pernicious is the multitude of 
extravagant, baseless, and mercenary story-books 
which crowd the common book-seller’s counter ! 
But an examination of ‘‘ Teeumseh”’ reveals a 
book whose tone is gencrally healthy, and its 
facts instructive, while there is attraction enough 
in the incidents detailed to make their reading 
agreeable pastime to most boys. 

Mr. Eggleston brings into good relief the char- 
acters of the Indian chiefs, crediting them with 
such noble qualities as they really exhibited, aod 
impartially condemning the Americans for acts 
of cruelty and injustice of which they were guilty 
in their relations with the Indians. A few very 
effective illustrations appear in the volume, es- 
pecially those in the characteristic style of Kelly. 


A DousBTING SUBJECT CONVINCED.— 
A country subseriber sends us the following in- 
cident, which came under his personal notice : 

“1 will call him Smith, although that was not 
He was a map of fair education, 
and possessed a good deal of practical common 
sense, but was an unbeliever in Phrenology. He 
was loud in his denunciations of that science, 
and held that it was utterly impossible for any 
man to tell his character by feeling on his head, 
for he knew that there were no ‘ bumps’ on it, 
and he had heard that phrenologists judged a 
man’s character by the ‘bumps’ on his head. 
Mr. Smith was a resident of St. Croix County, 
Wisconsin, and in course of time through this 
county there traveled a phrenologist who lect- 
ured on the subject. Mr. Smith attended, and 
was well pleased with the man and the manner 
in which he presented his subject, and was al- 
most persuaded to believe it. But he clung fast 
to his old notions, yet with the determination to 
investigate and ascertain the truth if possible. 

‘The lecturer offered to give private examina- 
tions to those who wished, and our friend lost no 
time in calling upon him, with the determination 
that if there were any truth in Phrenology he 
would know it. He knocked at the door of the 
lecturer’s apartment, and without waiting for an 
answer, stalked in right by the phrenologist, 
who was seated in the center of the room read- 
ing, and began to stare around in a ridiculous 
manner, finally asking the phrenologist if this 
was the place where the man stopped that looked 
at people’s heads, The phrenologist remarked 
that it was, and asked if he wanted his head ex- 
amined. Smith said he did, and wanted to know 
how much it would cost. The phrenologist told 
him his price. Smith answered that he thought 
jt was too much, and concluded that he would 
not be ex:mined unless the phrenologist could 
do it cheaper. Mr. Smith related this to us him. 
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self, and, laughing over it, said that if ever he 
tried to look and act foolishly and idiotically, it 
was then. 

“The phrenologist told him to sit down, so that 
he could examine him, at the same time remark- 
ing that he (Smith) could not blindfold him. 
The phrenologist told Mr. Smith afterward that 
the minute he opened the door he knew he was 
not as green as he appeared, and before he had 
crossed the floor he had read his character. They 
had a good laugh over it, and Smith went home 
a firm believer in Phrenvlogy, and has remained 
80 up to the present time. a. Ww. a.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue NortH AMERICAN Review. The num- 
ber for January contains several articles of a solid 
character. Those particularly entitled ‘‘ Preser- 
vation of Forests,” ‘‘The Solid South,” ‘“ Sub- 
stance and Shadow in Finance,” are worthy of 
careful reading by those who are interested in | 
public economics. The Review will be published | 
hereafter monthly, an evidence that it has found 
a well-merited support. The terms are but five 





dollars a year. 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY, | 
i published under the auspices of the American | 
' Association for the Cure of Inebriates. The last | 


or December number contains many interesting | 
features relating to the phases and treatment of 
drunkenness. 


ARTHUR’s ILLUSTRATED HoME MAGAZINE is 
well maintained. Although belonging to the 
domain of light society literature, it has elements 
of usefulness and a high moral tone. 

THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC and 
Teetotaler’s Year Book for 1879, published by 
the National Temperance Society, New York. 
Just the thing which should be hung up ina 
conspicuous place in the home. | 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT. Cur- 
rent numbers of this weekly publication are of 
special value to those interested in mechanical | 
affairs. The scientific notes are instructive. In | 
nearly every issue we find a lecture or paper of | 
considerable length, from high authority, on | 
some topic related to advanced scientitic investi- | 
gation. 

STUDIES ON THE Laws or Lire. Reviews of | 
various essays by Dr. Nathan Allen on the prin- 
ciples of physiology as applied to education, | 
health, and changes in population. We are 
pleased to see that Dr. Allen’s investigations, 
which have occupied so large a space in his 
thought during the past twenty years or more, 
command respectful attention among physiolo- 
gists everywhere. Dr. Allen’s arguments for an 
enlightened physical culture in this country are 
irrcfutable 


Tae FamILy CurisTiAN ALMANAC FOR 1879, 
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Astronomical calculations for Boston, New York, 


Washington, Charleston, etc., with valuable sc 
entific and useful information, by Professor 
George W. Coakley, University of New York. 
Published by the American Tract Society, New 
York. A well-arranged and illustrated manual 
of meteorology for the family, besides a variety 
of pleasant reading. 

Tue. Lir—E AND Works OF GUSTAVE SATTER: 
A Biographical Sketch in Memoriam of the great 
Pianist and Composer. Published at Savannah, 
Ga. An ex-Confederate soldier is the author of 
this panegyric. 

Vick’s Fiorau Guipe, No. 1, for 1879, is ex- 
cellent for beauty and textural neatness, and 
issued early for the next season. 

Tue EcLecTic MAGAZINE oF FOREIGN LITER 
ATURE. Dr. Bidwell, the long-time editor, be 
gins the year 1879 with a choice list of papers, 
and two or three installments of the best current 
fiction. 


ScreNTIFIC AMERICAN CATALOGUE FOR 1879. 
This convenient catalogue has reference to the 
valuable papers contained in the Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement, publised by Munn & Co., New 
York. Very convenient for reference by those 
who possess the numbers of the Supplement. 

CATALOGUE OF ORIENTAL BOOKS, AND OTBERA, 
comprising the library of M. Garcin De Tassy, 
Member of the Institute, President of the Asiatic 
Society, Professor in the School of Oriental Lan- 
guages, Corresponding Member of the Institutes 
and the Academies of St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, etc. Also, A Catalogue of Authors in 
Hidustanee, Persian, Arabic, Turkish. Arranged 
by M. De Loncle, pupil of M. Garcin De Tassy. 
All of which will be sold on Monday, March 17th 
next, and on the following days, at Rue des Bons 
Enfants, 28 (Maison Silvestre). This catalogue 
comprises 2,975 titles, and its sale will afford an 
unusual opportunity to book collectors who are 
interested in Oriental philology. 

Sr. Louis ILLusTRATED Magazine. Vol. 
XVIL., No. 96. 

Tue DentaL Reoister. A monthly journal 
devoted to the interests of the profession. A 
well-edited class publication of somewhat inde- 


| pendent tone. 


THe PREACHER AND HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 
A magazine of sermons and other matters of 
homiletic interest and instruction. The Rev. I. 
K. Funk, editor, New York. This publication 
is well sustained, the number for January con- 
taining several sermons from pulpits of repute. 
We like the tone of Mr. Rhodes’ strictures on 
fancy funerals. 

Tue Hus Atmanac FoR 1879, for which the 
Hub Publishing Company of New York is re- 
sponsible. The same neatness in typographical 
arrangement is shown in this as in the Hu? 
well known to carnage makers. 
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